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Is she from Sadler’s 
Wells or is it a Soho dish ? 
Neither : “‘ Ballotini” are 
actually tiny glass balls, 
varying up to }” in dia- 
meter. The smallest ones, 
which look like salt, are 


Over 100 years of Steel Firth- Brown produce used as reflectors and em- : 

making experience, aided special Alloy-Steels which ployed in large quantities for the facing of cinema \ 

by metallurgical research meet the highest duty screens.* The bigger ones have a more serious job 

facilities of International demands of today and keep to do — they are used for the storage of plasma for blood transfusion. These are 
repute, have placed this pace with the growing only two of the surprising ways in which specialised glassware is meeting 
company inthe forefrontof severity of the specifi- current needs. Our Research Department is finding others and collaborates with 
Alloy-Steel development. cations of. tomorrow: those who are curious about what glass can do. *P.S. for Cinema Fans : Many 


Hollywood films are taken through British lenses made from Chance Optical Glass. 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY & THE HOME CHANCE GLASS 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-Makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed 
TH O S > Fi RT H & J Oo HN B R O WN LT D . 5 H E 3 F | E L D Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical 
Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office : 10, Princes St., Westminster, London. S.W.1 
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Fe look forward to the time when our 


facilities will once more be at the 


Avsposal of our peacetime Clientele. 


“There comes a tide in the affairs 


of Empire, as of men, which taken 


at the flood, leads on to fortune. 





That tide of air transports will 





tlow over the post-war world, and 
those transports which will carry 
the citizens of Empire should 


be the fruit of their brains.” 








The Rt. Hon, Lord Sempill 
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SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1944. 


HANG OVER THE NORMANDY COUNTRYSIDE AS AMERICAN ANTI-TANK GUNNERS 
CHERBOURG PENINSULA, 


defenders, given no chance 


THE DUST AND HEAT OF WAR 

GO INTO ACTION IN THE BATTLE OF THE 
final prize of the battle. The German 
from the initial airborne assault, were smashed and relentlessly pursued to the shores 
of the English Channel, there to fight desperately and perish, or to throw down their arms 
Our American allies may well be proud of this gallant lightning campaign 


of recovering 


than three weeks following their first 
infantrymen had won 


the admiration of the 


ceaseless fighting had placed them in the 
their hands as the 


In less 
the Cherbourg peninsula, American 
world. Seventeen days of magnificent and 
outskirts of Cherbourg itself, the vital port so soon to fall into 


landings by parachute and glider on | 
| 


in surrender. 
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a. last few evenings I have been keeping very 
good company. A break in a heavy task has 
given me, for the first time for several years, a few 
hours to myself, and I have used them to advantage. 
I have been spending them with Mr. Churchill. 
No! _ I have not been in Downing Street or accom- 
panying the Prime Minister on one of his tours of 
inspection in France and England! I have not so 
much as set eyes on that noble forehead, the bulldog 
jowl, the world-famous cigar. To the best of my 
recollection I only saw Mr. Churchill once in 


my life, and that was in the Abbey during oor on nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nner n rer nnn nnn nnn nr nnn nn, 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


the Coronation, when I was separated from 
him by about fifty feet of vaulted space, 
across which conversation was neither possible 
nor desirable. Yet during the last few even- 
ings I have got to know him very well. For 
he has given me, in my own time and when 
ever I found myself able to call on him, 
his undivided attention. 

I have received this great privilege between 
the covers of a purple volume published a 
dozen or more years ago—a book into which, 
one feels, he put at the time of writing the 
whole of his great brain, heart and personality, 
as he has always put them into whatever his 
hand finds to do. It is called ‘‘ My Early 
Life.’’ How it is that I have never read this 
delightful book before I cannot imagine ; 
indeed, till I read it I never realised what an 
intimately attractive writer Mr. Churchill is. 
Like everyone else interested in the past, I 
had read his life of his famous ancestor 
with admiration, and I had been profoundly 
impressed by his “‘ World Crisis '’—one of the 
greatest books of our age and, of its kind, 
of any age. But neither ‘“ Marlborough ”’ nor 
“The World Crisis”’ is intimate reading ; 
their drawback, if they can be said to have 
a drawback, is that in their very nature 
they are almost too stately and public 
to endear an everyday reader to their 
distinguished author. Only once in the 
latter did I find my heart suddenly 
going out to Mr. Churchill as it does, 
say, to Charles Lamb or John Bunyan: 
in that wonderful passage when he de- 
scribes the London crowds on Armistice 
Day. In that he forestalled the profound 
emotion which he later caused every 
Englishman to feel towards him in the 
dark, never-to-be-forgotten days of 1940. 

The trouble, I suppose, was that all 
my life I have thought of Mr. Churchill 
as a public figure ; and an author, to win 
one’s heart, has got to be more than 
that. He has got to be a friend. I am 
middle-aged, but ever since my boyhood 
Mr. Churchill has been a public man. 
As far as my political memories extend, 
he has always been firmly in the middle 
of them: far away in the early years of 
the century a lay figure of the cartoonists, 
with a ridiculous pork-pie hat perched 
jauntily on an enormous head, or the 
public butt of some music-hall comedian 
doing a few fantastic steps and singing, to 
the delight of noisy Conservative audiences: 





I’m Winston Churchill—loud applause— of the 
Winston Churchill—horrid pause 





and then quickening his pace— 

The only thing that’s wrong with me 

Is my confounded modesty ! 

These kind of memories from the fierce 
political warfare of Edwardian days 
tended to create images in a youthful 
mind that concealed and distorted the 
reality of the man. 

Yet here, unsuspected by me, waiting all the while 
behind the statesman’s imposing fagade, was a writer 
as much after my own heart as Samuel Johnson or 
Walter Scott. Here, as the man in the street dis- 
covered with such profound thankfulness in 1940, is 
Mr. Greatheart. In the pages of his book one accom- 
panies him on his pilgrimage from the very outset, 
and, though one encounters plenty of adventures and 
not a few fights, he makes it all as delightful in the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


reading as it plainly was in the travelling. And how 
often that pilgrimage recalled becomes one’s own. 
The nurse, Mrs. Everest, with her selfless love for her 
small charge, her fear and detestation of Fenians and 
her pride in Kent, with its strawberries, cherries, 
raspberries and plums ; the early home ‘ with a lawn 
around it about as big as Trafalgar Square and entirely 
surrounded by forests ”’ ; the boy’s anger with the Zulus, 
who were killing “‘a great many of our soldiers but, 
judging from the pictures, not nearly so many as our 
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IN THE STONE COURT. 


THE EXAMINATION IN THE DINING-HALL. 


‘oyal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


y to the Royal Regiment of Artillery.” 


to the subject under consideration.” 


soldiers killed of them,’’ and his great satisfaction at hear- 
ing they were being killed ; his bewilderment at being 
confronted for the first time with a Latin Declension : 


Mensa — a table. 

Mensa — O table. 

Mensam — a table. 

Mens — of a table. 

Mens to or from a table. 
Mensa by, with or from a table. 





AT THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH: PARADE OF CADETS and it often does—I wish he had lived 





“ Tuesday, the 18th of June (1844), the twenty-ninth anniversary of the most brilliant and decisive 
victory ever gained by British valour, was egorenriotaty fixed for the half-yearly examination 
Gentlemen Cadets studying at the 
lads, amounting to about one hundred and eighty in number, commanded by Captain R. B. 
Burnaby, attended the morning parade in front of their Barracks and Halls of Study, in their 
new appointments, including the Infantry Cap lately introduced, having leather peaks both 
in front and rear; an improved set of cross and waist belts, and each Cadet armed with a 
beautiful and meey finished carbine, weighing less by two pounds and a half those now in 
ur lower reproduction represents 
the Interior of the Dining Hall with the examination in progress. ‘‘ The walls of this spacious 
ith drawings, and with large black boards used for the impromptu 
eometrical problem, or diagram, illustrative of the systems of fortification, 
he Gentlemen Cadets are seated upon raised benches at each corner. The 
particular class under examination surround the table, the Professor with a wand pointing 


It is Mr. Churchill’s astonishing gift of being able to evoke 
from the past the very thoughts and logic of childhood 
and to put it into a child’s forthright speech that grips 
the reader and makes him relive his own experience. 

* But,’ I repeated, ‘ what does it mean?’ 

‘Mensa means a table,’ he answered. 

"*Then why does mensa also mean O table,’ I enquired, 

‘and what ‘does O table mean?’ 

‘Mensa, O table, is the vocative case,’ he replied. 

‘But why O table?’ I persisted in genuine curiosity. 

*‘O table—vyou would use that in addressing a table, 
in invoking a table.’ And then, seeing he was not 
carrying me with him, * You would use it in 


FROM =: Speaking to a table.’ 


‘But I never do,’ I blurted out in honest 
amazement.”’* 


Dickens in ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ and 
Lewis Carroll in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” 
got no nearer the heart, of a child than 
this. 

Probably it adds to my delight in Mr. 
Churchill’s story of his youth that we were at 
the same school and, though separated by a 
score of years, taught in some cases by the 
same masters. The patient and kindly man 
who taught me such mathematics as I know 
figures as warmly in Mr. Churchill’s memory as 
he does in mine, and I shall always recall how 
affectionately and brilliantly the vivid, eager 
boy depicted in these pages figured in his 
recollection. He always spoke of him as the 
most remarkable boy he had ever taught, and 
predicted in the darkest days of Mr. Churchill’s 
political eclipse—after Gallipoli and in the weary 
aftermath of the Coalition Government—that 
he would still do his country the highest ser- 
vice and astonish mankind. Whenever my 
mind recurs to tat good and wise teacher— 


till 1940, and still more till 1944, to see 
his prediction come so wonderfully true. 

There is prophetic wisdom in these 
pages, too, though they were written not 
fifty years ago but only fifteen. ‘‘ Never, 
never, never,’’ writes its author of his 
experiences in the Boer War, “‘ believe any 
war will be smooth and easy, or that any- 
one who embarks on that strange voyage 
can measure the tides and hurricanes he 
will encounter. The statesman who yields 
to war fever must realise that once the 
signal is given, he is no longer the master 
of policy but the slave of unforeseen and 
uncontrollable events. Antiquated War 
Offices, weak, incompetent or arrogant 
Commanders, untrustworthy allies, hostile 
neutrals, malignant Fortune, ugly sur- 
prises, awful miscalculations—all take their 
seats at the Council Board on the morrow 





however sure you are that you can easily 
win, that there would not be a war if the 
other man did not think he also had a 
chance.’ How often, and how wisely, 
since 1940 has the author reminded us of 
this truth. 

There is another truth enshrined in 
the pages of this great and intensely 
human book that I should like to quote. 


These fine “‘T have always,’’ Mr. Churchill writes, 


“urged fighting wars and other contentions’ 
with might and main till overwhelming 
victory, and then offering the hand of 
friendship to the vanquished. Thus I 
have always been against the Pacifists 
during the quarrel and against the 
Jingoes at its close.’ And in_ this 
connection he recalled the late Lord 
Birkenhead’s translation of an old Latin 
text: ‘Spare the conquered and war 
down the proud.’ ‘‘ Whenever we departed from 
it,”’ he adds, ‘‘ we suffered; whenever we followed 
it, we triumphed.’"’ I would add another Latin 
text: ‘Hac est veritas.” 








* Winston S. Churchill: ‘My Early Life.” 
worth) ; page 25. 


(Thornton Butter- 


+ Winston S. Churchill: ‘‘My Early Life.” 


(Thornton Butter- 
worth) ; page 246. 





of a declaration of war. Always remember, . 
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SHOPPING IN LIBERATED FRANCE: WELL-STOCKED WINDOW DISPLAYS. 
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NORMANDY, TO-DAY: A SHOE SHOP DISPLAYS ITS WARES. THE PRICES d AREN’T SCARCE IN BAYEUX, AND AN ALLIED SOLDIER 
ARE HIGH, BUT THERE IS A FAIRLY GOOD VARIETY. KS WITH INTEREST AT THE ROWS FOR SALE, 
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WAR THERE MAY BE, BUT FRENCH WOMEN MUST HAVE NEW CLOTHES: ATTRACTIVE AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING DRESSES DISPLAYED, 
THESE CHILDREN S CLOTHES LOOK ATTRACTIVE, TOO, 
BEAUTIFUL WORK MAKES UP FOR ANY POOR QUALITY IN 
MATERIALS, 


one eennnne nan eennnennneennnnentunenensennnseumesenensnsnsssenssennnessuessenssennennes 


A JEWELLER’S SHOP WINDOW IN BAYEUX. MOST OF THE SHOPS HOLD FAIRLY GOOD LARGE HATS ARE EVIDENTLY THE FASHION FOR SUMMER WEAR IN 
STOCKS, AND IN THIS RESPECT COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH THOSE IN BRITAIN. AND THIS BAYEUX SHOP HAS A VERY FAIR ASSORTMENT. 


The Norman town of Bayeux is completely undamaged, and life is astonishingly of the citizens proceeds to so customary a rhythm that it is difficult to realise that 
normal. There has-been some shortage of tea and coffee, though both are obtain- | the town lies immediately within a war zone, and that the sound of shell-fire from 
able; butter is very expensive, and so is sugar. Other commodities of which there the adjacent battlefield can he heard daily in the streets... We. found nothing 
is a marked lack are soap, shoe leather, and tobacco, but the shop windows display | approaching starvation when we fought our way into Normandy, and in Bayeux 
a pretty good selection of goods—about the same as you would find in the equivalent itself neither bread nor meat is rationed and there is an abundance of cheese. Al!! 
sized town in this country—as can be seen in the above photographs. In fact, as Nazi looting plans were thwarted by the rapid advance of our troops, although there 
one eye-witness says, soon after the Allied capture of Bayeux, ‘ the day-to-day life | were signs that the enemy had intended to seize all food stocks. 
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THE GERMAN FLYING BOMB: A DIAGRAM, AND 
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AN EXPLANATORY RIAGRAM OF THE. GERMAN FLYING BOMB, THE ENEMY’S LATEST a 
ROBOT “WEAPON WHICH HAS BEEN USED AGAINST SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 
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AN R.A.F. FIGHTER CHASING A FLYING BOMB OVER SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 
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BOMB, WITH FLAMES STREAKING FROM THE EXHAUST OF ITS PROPELLING 
UNIT, PHOTOGRAPHED IN’ FLIGHT OVER SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 


FIGHTER PILOTS HAVE SHOT DOWN A LARGE PROPORTION OF THE ROBOTS LAUNCHED. 
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These photographs of Germany's latest ‘‘ secret weapon," launched indiscriminately 
against southern England, were taken during the first week of the attempted terror 
attack. They show various views of the flying bomb, against which measures were 
swiftly taken, resulting in a high proportion of the launched robots being shot down 
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FIGHTER PILOTS EXAMINING THE REMAINS OF A FLYING BOMB SHOT DOWN IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND, 
OUT THE MOST VULNERABLE PARTS OF THE ROBOT, WHOSE TAIL 


IS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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into the Channel and in open country, and being exploded in the air by various 
forms of defence. Pilots of the R.A.F.’s sensational new fighter, the Tempest, in 
particular have accounted for a great many of these inhuman machines. Enemy 
propaganda has fed to the German nation wild stories of panic and confusion. 
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GERMAN LAUNCHING STATIONS IN FRANCE BOMBED BY THE R.AF. 
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ONE OF THE GERMAN INSTALLATIONS FOR LAUNCHING FLYING BOMBS, AFTER BOMBS BURSTING AMONG THE BUILDINGS AND APPARATUS OF A GERMAN 
ATTACK BY BOMBERS OF THE R.A.F, (RIGHT) THE LAUNCHING PLATFORM. FLYING-BOMB LAUNCHING INSTALLATION IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


a) 


HESE photographs, 
taken by reconnaissance 
aircraft of the R.A.F., show 
some of the installations 
built by the Germans in 
northern France for the 
launching of flying bombs 
against southern England. 
For six months past, 
bombers of the R.A.F. have 
been attacking such instal- 
lations in the Pas de Calais 
area, and these attacks have 
steadily increased in inten- 
sity since the Germans be- 
gan their robot terror raids. 
It has been stated that a 
considerable proportion of 
the total number of instal- 
lations prepared in France 
were represented in those 
recently overrun on the 
Cherbourg peninsula, and 
which are believed never to 
have come into action. 
Many others have been 
attacked in the Pas de Calais 
area, but the new type, it 
is said, are more difficult to 
locate from the air than the 
original installations which 
the R.A.F. began attacking 
six months ago, though 
their general locality can 
probably be plotted. They 
have been disguised with 
the most elaborate camou- 
flage, added to which the 

— part ne ir — ONE OF THE FIRST FLYING-BOMB INSTALLATIONS DISCOVERED . 
aties is ‘\Contioned below RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT IN NORTHERN FRANCE. THE BUILDINGS USED FO 
STORING THE FLYING BOMBS BEFORE LAUNCHING ARE OUTSIDE THE WOOD. 
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THIS RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FROM A LOW LEVEL BY AN R.A.F. AIRCRAFT, SHOWS THE 
ANCILLARY BUILDINGS OF ONE OF THE GERMAN LAUNCHING INSTALLATIONS SITUATED SOMEWHERE IN 


NORTHERN FRANCE, 
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Continued.) s cnaliapaieisielnadadeineaiemaametaretemeraaam omen Siigaaeneendl 
leaving the smallest possible amount of target dbove ground-level. One thing has already been found out— i AN R.A.F. ATTACK IN PROGRESS ON A FLYING-Boms 2 


that whenever our bombers are approaching these targets, the installations close down, and do not-resume f INSTALLATION, THE LAUNCHING SITE WITH RAMP CAN \ 
launchings until our aircraft are out of that area. i BE SEEN IN THE BOTTOM-LEFT CORNER H 
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H OOKS about 
i the Whig 
: oligarchy, in 


its prime, are 
numerous; and 
new ones will 
continue to ap- 
pear so long as 





there remain 
any more 
archives to be 
MISS IRIS LEVESON GOWER, AUTHOR _ yansacked. It 
OF ‘‘ THE FACE WITHOUT A FROWN,” is not surpris- 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. ing. Those peo- 


Miss Leveson Gower is the great-great-grand- 

daughter of Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 

shire, that brilliant figure whose legend has 

increased with the years and whose influence 

on her times is one of the themes of Miss 
Leveson Gower’s book. 


ple were mostly 
intelligent ; they 
had power, and 
the freedom to 
act which rank 
and riches then gave; they linked all the worlds 
of diplomacy, domestic politics, art, literature, and 
fashion ; and they flourished just before the Reform 
Bills made such another circle impossible, and just 
before the inventions of railways, quick postage, 
quick week-ends, “ national ’’ newspapers, telephones, 
and telegrams obliterated the habit of continuous and 
intimate correspondence. But, although she was one 
of the central figures of that society, Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, has never (so far as I am 
aware) found a biographer before. Now that she has 
found one, it is a mercy that it is an author who 
knows her ground thoroughly, can write, and has 
had, through kinship, access to all the relevant 
papers, and not some scissors-and-paste bookmaker 
with eye on the public for cheap romance. 


For there is a 
legend to destroy, as 
well as a truer one 
to create. Miss 
Leveson Gower writes: 
‘*Georgiana Devon- 
shire kissed a butcher 
and wore a large hat ; 
since then she is the 
beautiful Duchess of 
a million chocolate 
boxes. She is also my 
ancestress, and I re- 
member being intro- 
duced to her through 
the medium of her 
picture. ‘ That ’s your 
great - great - grand - 
mother,’ I was told, 
‘ the beautiful Duchess 


who kissed the 

butcher.’ It is true 

I was told this during LADY GEORGIANA SPENCER, 
< oe 3 AFTERWARDS DUCHESS OF 

* general election, but DEVONSHIRE, SHE DIED ON 

being very small at MARCH 30, 1806. 


the time, that signifi- 
cance escaped me, 
and the hat and the kiss were imprinted on my 
mind as the important points in the introduction. 
Afterwards, when editing her daughter’s letters with 
my father, I came to know her, and found that most 
of the time she did not wear the hat, and that she 
was not exclusively occupied in kissing tradesmen, 
or even other men, for that matter. I found that, 
contrary to legend, she was a simple woman who 
was often very unhappy; that the contrasts 
between her instincts, her upbringing, and her 
surroundings after her marriage had created a 
conflict and given a purpose to her life.”’ 


(From a miniature at Castle Howard.) 


That will also be discovered by any reader of 
the book whose picture of the Duchess has been 
too much overshadowed by the hat and the story of 
the Westminster election. Even while the election 
was on she had reason to regret her part in it. It 
wasn't only that she was accused of corruption. 
‘ They alleged that she and Lady Duncannon would 
enter shops; make some small purchase, and pay 
a price out of all proportion to its value, at the same 
time soliciting a vote for Fox. They were supposed to 
have given five guineas for a bundle of broccoli, eight 
for a leg of mutton, and {20 for a French loaf.’’ Finally, 
‘to convince the public of the shameful effects of 
undue influence in the present contest,”’ the ‘’ Morning 


Post" says that ‘‘ they hear from a correspondent 





** The Face Without a Frown,” 
shire. By Iris Leveson Gower. Illustrated, 


Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
(Muller ; 153.) 


A FAMOUS BEAUTY OF THE XVIIIrH CENTURY. 
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“THE FACE WITHOUT A FROWN”: 
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By IRIS LEVESON GOWER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


that a certain Dss. sent an order on Thursday night 
to two hairdressers of the name of J ks 








in Wardour Street, for 50 pounds of hair-powder, 
each at their own prices, and requesting them to 
vote for her Grace’s cicisbeo. 
her Grace need not be doubted.” 


Their alacrity to serve 
But that was 



































THE TWO DUCHESSES: GEORGIANA 
SPENCER, FIRST DUCHESS OF DEVON- 
SHIRE, AND LADY ELIZABETH FOSTER, 
SECOND DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 
(WITH BASKET). 
(From a miniature by Jean Guérin in the 
Wailace Collection.) 
nothing ; the mild word “ cicisbeo ”’ 
(which is old Italian for tame-cat 
boy-friend) is merely an indication 
of the other foul things that were 
written. Her mother, the able and 
shrewd Lady Spencer, is reported ° 
here (whether verbatim does not 
appear) as saying: “If you knew 
what pain the scandalous lies and 


FROM A PAINTING 
BY JOSHUA REYNOLDS AT CHATSWORTH. 
(By hind permission of the Duke of Devonshire.) 


GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE : 


Reproductions from “The Face Without a Frown”; by Courtesy 


of the Publishers, Frederick Muller, Lid. 


abuse of you gives me, you would neither of you, 
I am sure, venture again upon a conduct that subjects 
you to such insults. There is a degree of dignity 
and delicacy which a woman should never depart 





















from.’ She herself wrote: ‘‘I am unhappy beyond 
measure here and abus’d for nothing. Yet as it is 
begun I must go with it—they will not give it up, 
and they insist upon our all continuing to canvass— 
in short, they say having begun and not going on 
would do a great deal of harm. I shall go to church 
to-day, but I am really so vex’d (though I don’t say 
so) at the abuse in the newspapers that I have no 
heart left.’’ Some of the abuse here printed is so 
filthy that it might make modern people who grumble 
about the severity of our libel laws think twice when 
they see what may happen if the flood-gates are 
opened to muck-rakers and fanatical partisans. 


Fox won the election. And she backed Fox 
heart and soul (even publicly kissing one butcher in 
her impetuous, irresistible way) because she believed 
in Fox and shared his ideals. When she was near 
death (partly caused, it seems, by worry about the 
debts she had run up and which she concealed from 
her husband—who was saddened afterwards to find 
how comparatively small they were), Fox still appealed 
to her for help. ‘‘ Her love of freedom flamed in her 
horror of the Slave Trade, and she aided Fox in his 
efforts to abolish it. Almost the last note he ever 
sent her was to enlist her help as of old. ‘4 past 
seven, H. of C.’, he scribbled. ‘ Pray speak to every- 
body you can to come down or we shall be lost on the 
Slave Trade. Morpeth, Ossulston, Ld. Afrchibald], 
H{amilton], Ld. H.. Petty all away. Pray, pray 
send any body you see. Yours, C. J. F.’” 


She was contracted into a marriage of convenience 
with an easygoing, rather obtuse man who had the 
bad taste to bring his 
mistress under her 
roof; she was such a 
strange being herself 
that she stood it, 
and more than stood 
it; she herself, starved 
for affection, had an 
“ affair.” She was not 
very clever, but was 
a” heart and enthus- 
iasm, and her poems 
about Nature are what 
one would expect from 
one who, as a girl, 
wrote about Rousseau: 
“I think the private 
history of a Man like 
Rousseau, in which one 
may trace the won- 
derful progress of his 
great and burning 
genius, may excuse 
some indecency which 
‘is of a kind that can- 

not hurt—and except 
A in a very young un- 

(From: a miniature by Richard married ae I really 

Cosway, R.A., originally at think it is a book to 
Stafford House.) be read.’’ 





WILLIAM, FIFTH DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, WHO MARRIED 
LADY GEORGIANA SPENCER 
ON HER SEVENTEENTH 


She wrote an epitaph on herself which was found 
among Lord Halifax’s papers. Parts of it run: ‘‘ She 
was once exalted in Situation, She was once lovely 
in person, Her heart was warm though weak, Her 
disposition friendly though incautious, And her under- 
standing good though misguided and obscured By 
her hastiness of decision and want of judgment.” 
She referred to ‘‘ Religious Principles which tho’ she 
sometimes neglected she never renounced,’’ and 
“To her God she offered her deep contrition And 
the sorrows of her life.’’ Her faults were all those 
of impulsiveness and indiscipline ; but she was true 
to herself; and, as her descendant says, ‘‘ she does 
not know that her hope has come true, and that her 
remembrance is harboured with forgiving Love.” 


This charming book-is vividly written, without 
overmuch of the imaginary picturesque timings now 
so much in the mode. The illustrations are numerous, 
and unusual, and include a facsimile letter. It is 
odd, though, that the name of Gainsborough, who 
painted both Georgiana, and her rival and successor 
as Duchess, Lady Flizabeth Foster, should not even 
appear in the index; his contemporaries Reynolds, 
Cosway, Rowlandson (scurrilous), and Downman all 
being reproduced. Miss Leveson Gower refers to 
Lady Teazle as ‘‘ Georgiana’s stage portrait ’’’: who 
but Gainsborough was the born painter of Lady 
Teazle ? 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE LANDINGS OF THE U.S. FORCES IN NORMANDY: A PANORAMIC SKETCH. 


Drawn BY AN EYE-WITNESS ON ONE OF H.M.’s SHIPS AT THE SCENE OF OPERATIONS. 
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Centre-right Section. 























Right Section. 
LANDING CRAFT AND WARSHIPS ON D-DAY IN THE AMERICAN SECTOR OF THE NORMAN COASTLINE. 


war a centre of the butter, eggs and poultry trade with England—passes through 


The panorama above (sub-divided into four parts which run consecutively from top 

left to bottom right) shows a sector of the beach-head where the American forces Chef du Pont, Montebourg and Valognes, over a green plain of marshland, 

under General Omar Bradley mainly effected their historic landing on June 6, on reminiscent of Romney Marshes. The peninsula of Cotentin is formed almost 

a rocky shore, and is a sketch by an eye-witness on one of H.M.'s ships at the entirely of granite, with an iron-bound coastline, bold and massive cliffs and varied 

scene of operations. The road to Carentan, now in Allied hands, crosses the Vire and broken country. Such, in short, defines the difficult terrain experienced by the 
American forces in their first landings. 


on the bridge Pont-du-Vey. The railroad to Cherbourg from Carentan—before the 
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if f is not merely of assault upon the fortress 
of Cherbourg of which I write to-day. 
Cherbourg represents only one incident in 
one of three offensive campaigns-——four, if 
the Finnish campaign be counted as separate, 
five, if the air war against Germany be 
differentiated from the others—now in ¢pro- 
gress in the European theatres. June 6, 
the date of the landing in Normandy, will 
always represent a milestone in the history 
of this war, but June 23, which marks the start of con- 
vergent operations in east, west and south, may become 
equally famous. Now we are witnessing in classic form, 
but on an unexampled scale, the trial of exterior versus 
interior lines. Now we shall see whether there is truth 
in the contention of many sound students of strategy 
that attack on exterior lines in superior strength and 
well co-ordinated is the most deadly of all forms of attack. 
In Normandy the Allies have been engaged in securing 
a firmer and broader basis for their front and at the same 
time including in it a port, the possession of which will 
prove invaluable for future operations. In White Russia 
the Red Army is thrusting into the German positions 





AN AIR-VIEW PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PORT AND TOWN OF 
VIOLENT ASSAULT OF U.S. TROOPS AFTER A_ BRIEF SIEGE, 
FIED BREAKWATER; (B) FORTS; (C) THE NAVAL BASE; (D) 


TERMINUS. 


The great port of Cherbourg fell to the arms of the U.S. forces under Lieut.-General Omar Bradley, 
after a brilliant advance up the Cotentin Peninsula and a brief but violent siege lasting only six 
days. On June 21 the Germans were forced to withdraw into the town’s inner defences. On June 23 
almost all the heights commanding the town were in American hands. 
but the Germans refused an offer to surrender. On Sunday, June 25, the stronghold was entered 
force of warships, commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Morton L. Deyo, U.S.N., engaged the German heavy guns from 15,000 yards. 


from the west and. street-fighting began. Meanwhile, a_ task 


on the Vitebsk front and facing in the direction of East 
Prussia. In Italy the armies commanded by General 
Alexander are driving towards Ancona on the east 
coast, Arezzo and Florence in the centre, Leghorn on 
the west coast. This is only the beginning of the con- 
vergent assault, but it marks the fulfilment of a long- 
deferred hope. The Allies have worked hard for this 
and have reached a very favourable intermediate situation. 

Curiously enough, the three Allied forces are approxi- 


mately equidistant from German _ territory—General 
Montgomery from the Rhineland, General Alexander 
from Austria, and the Russians from East Prussia. All 


of them are still over 200 miles away, and it is not certain 
that the armies in Italy will even head directly towards 
Germany. They may, if not held up in the northern 
Apennines, wheel towards Piedmont, Liguria, and the 
French passes. The Russians are by a trifle the farthest 
oft (as I write, 240 miles from East Prussia), but they have 
in their path no such obstacles as the Alps, which tower 
in front of General Alexander, nor are they still occupied 
in organisation after an opposed landing, as are the Allies 
in Normandy. They have, however, to overcome very 
strong defences which the enemy has had many months 
to prepare. This Vitebsk-Mogilev front has been stationary 
while the surge forward south of the Pripet has created 
a huge salient through Kovel, Brody and Tarnapol, and 
it was until the last a matter of doubt whether the Russians 
would strike next north or south of the Pripet. Though 
they have chosen the northern of these two fronts, it does 
not follow that the battle will not spread to the southern 
within the present campaign season. Meanwhile, in the 
north it looks as though Finland might shortly be brought 
to terms, which would involve the isolation from the rest 
of the Russian front of the German forces in Lapland 
and perhaps their eventual retreat into Norway. 

To turn next to the prospects of the Central Mediter- 
ranean Force, the Allies have been meeting stiffer resistance 
in the Apennines and the enemy has made the most of 
the respite which he was afforded by very heavy rains. 
We have heard all too much about rain in Italy, but this 
time it can be only a passing trouble. It appears to be 
almost over already and the June sun will dry up the 
country with great rapidity. It has been prophesied 
that the enemy will stand upon the Arno, where he is 
known to have made some preparations for defence, but 
I should have expected him either to attempt to cover 
Leghorn, possession of which would be valuable to us, or 
else to draw back from the low river valley towards the 
southern slopes of the Apennines, The next few days 


THE 
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GREAT 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


will show what are his prospects of keeping us out of the 
Po basin. My own view is that we have a very fair 
prospect of getting through the mountains quickly. The 
enemy’s original divisions are now but shadows of their 
former selves, but three new divisions have recently 
been identified. It is to be assumed that these have 
arrived complete, since they would hardly have been 
broken up as his divisions sometimes are within a theatre 
of war. He may reinforce them still further, and this 
would not be, on a broad view, an unwelcome move on 
his part; but if he does not we may reasonable hope to 
reach the Po basin. What will follow it is hard to 
prophesy, because many considerations involved are 
obscure to the 
general view. The 
next major objec- 
tive might be 
Trieste or, with 
rather more proba- 
bility, Turin, Genoa, 
or both. 

The situation in 
the West is still 
more complex, 
because much less 
fully developed. 
Possession of 
Cherbourg will 
make aconsiderable 
difference to the 
Allied ** build-up ” 
because, whatever 
ingenuity is applied 
to landing on 
beaches, ability to 
tie a ship up along- 
side a quay towhich 
trucks, and later on 
trains, can be run, 
must speed up the 
flow of supplies. 
At the same time 
it should be recog- 
nised that the 
enemy hasevidently 
taken the final loss 
of Cherbourg for 
granted and 
accepted it as a 
disagreeable 
necessity. It is on 
the British-Canadian 


CHERBOURG, WHICH FELL TO THE 
THE LETTERS SIGNIFY: (A) FORTI- 
COMMERCIAL DOCKS; (EF) RAILWAY 





It was then a doomed town, ‘ 


front that he has massed 
the bulk of his armour, 
even to the extent of 
largely denuding the rest 
of the Western Front of 
that commodity, at least 
for the time being. He 
appears to have been 
more concerned with the 
defence of Caen and the 
communications which 
debouch from it than 
with that of Cherbourg. 
I own I should much 
like to see the first in 
our hands as well as 
the _ second, Further 
moves likely to follow 
the fall of Caen, if all 
goes well, would be, as 
I suggested last week, 
an extension of the Allied 
left to the Seine, and 


WORLD WAR: 
THE FORTRESS. 
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many other things. Improvement in the 
weather has come at.a moment when the 
enemy must be engaged in bringing up 
the multitude of materials required by a 
modern army, and especially the work- 
shops and spare parts without which 
mechanised forces cannot be kept in 
action. He is by no means flush of these 
things, and is probably troubled about 
the maintenance of his heaviest armoured 
fighting vehicles, Panthers, Tigers, and  Ferdinands. 
It is comforting to find that he is seldom up _ to 
establishment in these formidable weapons, even though 
he has already scaled down the establishments. We 
believe, for example, that his Panzer Grenadier divi- 
sions should have had a tank battalion each, but they 
have had to put up with a single battalion of assault guns 
(Ferdinands), and: there are other instances of scarcity. 

This state of affairs is not peculiar to the forces which 
have concentrated, or are concentrating, against the Allied 
front in Lower Normandy. It is to be found throughout, 
and France is far from’ being below the general standard 
of equipment. The foreign element in the German armies 
is in some degree a source of weakness, though not so 
serious as has been pretended in some quarters; mer- 
cenaries often make good soldiers, and the Nazi mentality 
is not altogether peculiar to Germany. What is more 
important is the grave shortage of men of the best fighting 
age, which is roughly from twenty-one to twenty-eight. 
The youths who take their places often display fanatical 
courage, and they are also, as a rule, well trained and 
intelligent, but they eannot endure the strain of pro- 
longed fighting so well. Generally speaking, while the 
best divisions are virtually as good as ever, and even the 
worst will put up a stiff resistance in a good position, the 
force which the Allies now have to overcome in all three 
theatres of the European war is definitely below the standard 
of the old German Army. The same may be said of the 
Luftwaffe, which has suffered as high casualties propor- 
tionately. We can thus afford to take risks and to attempt 
enterprises which might have been dangerous in the past. 
Moreover, in Italy and in France as well as on the Polish 
front, the enemy is now encountering organised resistance 
within the territory which he holds. I have never been 
disposed to overrate the effect of such diversions, but they 
cannot be disregarded, and they certainly add to the 
enemy’s troubles on his communications. There is nothing 
like a crack yet, but one might soon appear. 

It would be as unwise to prophesy how soon victory is 
to be expected as to announce at what moment in a football 
match a goal would be kicked. A great number of factors, 
some at least of them pure chance, will play their part 
in determining the duration of the war against Germany. 
The enemy’s own desperation and ingenuity may provide 
delay. He has, for example, produced a certain nuisance 
effect with his “ flying bomb” as weil as a good subject 
for propaganda among the despairing in his own country, 
and he may produce other devices with more effect upon 
the war effort. Again, we have no really accurate 
barometer of the enemvy’s moral spirit. We know it has 
been falling—the ludicrous rubbish talked and written 
about the “ flying bomb” would alone prove that if we 





perhaps an advance to THE PORT OF CHERBOURG, SHOWING WIDESPREAD FIRES AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL BOMBING 


the high ground running 
east and west through 
Falaise to Saint-L6. But first the Allies may have to sustain 
a powerful counter-offensive. There has as yet been no 
sign of this, though very fierce and strong counter-attacks 
have been launched from time to time, and there have, 
in particular, been ugly thrusts against the bridgehead 
east of the Orne, 

I do not consider that a commander in the situation 
of General Montgomery need feel dissatisfied with the 
course taken by the enemy's resistance, One feels that 
many German commanders would have made every 
attempt to seal up our lodgement with infantry and 
artillery, as Kesselring did at Anzio. Rommel, on the 
other hand, has attempted to seal it up with armour. 
This would pay equally well if he did not wear his armour 
out in the process, and a great deal depends upon the 
extent to which he has been doing so. We know no 
details, but we have reason to believe that affairs in this 
respect are satisfactory, and there is a feeling of quiet 
optimism about the ultimate issue of the present phase. 
While the air offensive has not prevented a considerable 
hostile concentration, it has severely hampered it. Nor 
must we forget that troops themselves, divisions and 
their normal equipment, are easier to concentrate than 


=. 


OF THE NAVAL 


PORT BY COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT. 


had not other evidence—but we cannot be sure just how 
far it has dropped. For these reasons our estimates of the 
time and effort needed to bring things to an end might 
easily prove either too pessimistic or too optimistic. But 
about the general question there can be no doubt what- 
ever. Field-M&rshal von Rundstedt was convinced of 
Germany’s final defeat two years ago, and many Germans 
of more optimistic temperament and less knowledge of 
world strategy must by now have joined him in his belief. 
On our side, our well-founded hope has been powerfully 
reinforced. If we had to deal with only those Germans 
who remember a pre-Hitlerian age and thus preserve a 
certain balance, all might well be over by now. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we have not yet achieved a complete 
moral victory over those younger people whom Hitler 
has reared for the sole task of fighting and preserving his 
horrible régime. The battle against these dehumanised 
beings must still be hard and bitter. It might con- 
ceivably be prolonged. Yet I think that if it should be 
we shall have had chietly ourselves to blame. So far as 
I can see, and I have never been a super-optimist, we 
have now only to take our opportunities in order to 
Wilh soon, 
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CHERBOURG—SCENE OF ALLIED FIRST DECISIVE VICTORY IN FRANCE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


A PANORAMIC MAP OF COTENTIN PENINSULA WITH CHERBOURG, AS VIEWED FROM THE NORTHERN CHANNEL APPROACHES. 


The Battle of Cherbourg may be said to have commenced on June 8 and 9, when 
the U.S. Forces under General Omar Bradley enlarged their beach-head and overlapped 
the Cherbourg-Carentan railroad and highway. By the i2th he was eating up 
German reinforcements and 10,000 prisoners were reported. Bradley held Ste. Marie 
Eglise and threatened Montebourg and Quinéville, more than half-way to Cherbourg 
itself. On the 18th he had cut across the Cotentin Peninsula and had taken 


Cape Carteret and Barneville, and from the west coast the main approach to 
Cherbourg proceeded, masking Valognes. By June 21 the port was under gunfire, 
after which it became a mere question of time before it must collapse. Our map 
shows the entire Peninsula seen from the north, as it appears in the view of the 
Allied Navies and Air Forces proceeding from England Cherbourg lies 83 miles 
from Southampton. 
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WAR’S DEVASTATION: WRECKED EQUIPMENT AND SHATTERED 


OOOO eee 


THE WRECKAGE OF A JEEP AND OTHER VEHICLES SHELLED BY A GERMAN GUN ON THE 
OUTSKIRTS OF MONTEBOURG DURING THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA FIGHTING. 
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U.S. MILITARY POLICE MARCHING A LONG LINE OF GERMAN PRISONERS FROM THE FRONT 
THROUGH A NORMANDY TOWN DAMAGED BY ARTILLERY SHELLS. 
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DRAW OUR FIRE 
NOBODY. 


BY THE GERMANS TO 
FOOLED 


USED 
AT A CROSS-ROADS, 


GUNS 
PLACED 


WOODEN 
THIS ONE, 


A NUMBER OF 
IN NORMANDY 


—__- -_ 


The tide of war, sweeping southward from the Normandy landing beaches and 
westward through the Cherbourg peninsula, has left in its wake the flotsam 
and jetsam of battle—shattered tanks and cars, dead horses, devastated towns 
and villages. Some of the devastation is seen in these pictures from the 
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A FRENCHMAN MAKES HIS SOLITARY WAY THROUGH A MONTEBOURG STREET, BETWEEN 
HOUSES DAMAGED BY BOMBARDMENT FROM AIR, SEA, AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS, ADVANCING NEAR CARENTAN, MAKE A CAUTIOUS RECONNAISSANCE 
FOR ENEMY SNIPERS, WHO PROVED TROUBLESOME IN MANY AREAS. 
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Any U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS, WORKING IN A SCENE OF DEVASTATION IN VALOGNE, ARE CLEARING 
THE ROAD TO CHERBOURG. NOTE THE BOMB CRATER IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Normandy zone, where fighting has continued without respite since the first Allied 
airborne soldier touched foot on French soil on D-Day. The scenes illustrated 
are mostly now in the rear of our lines, which have steadily expanded in the 
face of the fiercest resistance of which the enemy is capable. The Cherbourg 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN THE PATH OF THE NORMANDY BATTLES. 
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. ‘ WHEN BRITISH TROOPS MOVED INTO TILLY, THEY FOUND THE TOWN’S STREETS HEAVILY 
-.-— OOOO OOO P MINED " AND LITTERED WITH THE WRECKAGE OF ENEMY TANKS AND VEHICLES. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS CLEARING MINES FROM THE MAIN STREET OF TILLY-SUR-SEULLES, WHICH, 
BADLY DAMAGED, WAS CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS ON JUNE I9. 
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CIVILIANS OF ST. SAUVEUR LE VICOMTE LOOK ON WITH REPUGNANCE AS A CAPTURED 
THE CURE OF ST. SAUVEUR LE VICOMTE SADLY GAZES DOWN A DAMAGED AND BURNING GERMAN SNIPER MARCHES PAST THEIR HOME TO A PRISON CAMP, 
STREET OF THE TOWN, APPARENTLY DESERTED BY THE CIVILIANS. _ ——— CD 
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PARATROOPERS AND GLIDER TROOPS AT A SERVICE IN THE DAMAGED CATHEDRAL BESIDE WRECKED ENEMY TANKS AND A DEAD HORSE, U SIGNAL CORPS 
OF CARENTAN. THE COLLECTIONS ARE FOR DAMAGE DONE TO THE STRUCTURE, PERSONNEL (RIGHT) FIX COMMUNICATIONS IN THE WAKE OF ADVANCING TROOPS. 
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peninsula has been overrun, Cherbourg itself has fallen to the combined assault was opened by an artillery barrage and a low-leve' attack by fighter-bombers. 
by air, sea, and land, and further to the east the British forces have launched after which the infantry surged forward with fixed bayonets, taking all their 
a successful attack on the Calvados front, their initial thrust on June 25 having objectives and overrunning a number of anti-tank guns before the gun crews 
carried them forward two to three miles in the first four hours. This attack could fire a single shot. 
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DRAWING THE FIRE OF ENEMY SNIPERS: AN AMERICAN SOLDIER HOLDS HIS HELMET 
ON HIS RIFLE, WHILST HIS COMPANION LIES READY TO SHOOT BACK. 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS BOMBARDMENT UNITS DIRECT NAVAL GUNFIRE IN NORMANDY: 
AN OBSERVATION-POST WITH NAVAL SHELLS BURSTING IN THE DISTANCE, 
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ST. SAUVEUR LE VICOMTE: ADVANCE PATROLS REACH A BRIDGE, 
USING LOW HEDGES AND BANKS AS COVER. 


THE GERMAN LINES WERE ONLY ROUND THE BEND IN THE STREET WHEN THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. THE U.S. TRUCK IN THE CENTRE HIT A MINE. 


S we write, American troops are streaming into the streets of Cherbourg, mopping 
up the remainder of the German forces still there. This entry into one of France's 

great ports marks the end of the second act in the invasion of Normandy. Prisoners 
by the hundred are pouring in, while the Allied forces, moving forward, continue to 
i ae war 00 fortified positions, leaving them to be mopped up along with the snipers 
a spree th be tg visions 2 still entrenched in the city’s ruined buildings. It is obvious now that General Mont- 
UNDERGROUND TUNNELS, PART OF THE CHERBOURG DEFENCES. gomery has moved towards this climax—the capture of Cherbourg—through an unified 
~~~ plan embracing operations along the whole length of his line in Normandy, but the fate 
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JTHE BATTLE FOR CHERBOURG: A CAPTURED GERMAN MORTAR AND ENTRANCES TO DEEP 
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FRANCE WHICH LED UP TO THE 
PORT OF CHERBOURG. 
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AN AMERICAN PATROL TURNS A CAPTURED GERMAN DEFENCE POST TO ITS OWN 
USE AS THE TROOPS ADVANCE DEEPER INTO THE CHERBOURG FORTIFICATIONS. 
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AIRBORNE TROOPS ADVANCE ON THE NORMANDY TOWN OF ST. SAUVEUR LE VICOMTI 
PARATROOPERS MAKE THEIR WAY INTO AN ORCHARD ACROSS A ROUGH FIELD. 
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\seneecenenesennesenenvenessonsanressensevesenenseseneneesenonesssoonsonanneesste: 


CHERBOURG DEFENCES PIERCED: U.S. INFANTRY ADVANCE PAST A STILL SMOULDERING 
ENEMY PILL-BOX WHICH FORMED PART OF THE OUTER DEFENCES. 
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A JEEP TURNS “guck": a JEEP MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE FLOODED, RUINED 
MAIN STREET OF VALOGNES ON ITS WAY TO CHERBOURG. 
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of Cherbourg has been decided in a battle of combined services against an army. The 

Allied Navies have hemmed in the garrison from the sea, their big guns bombarding the 

fortifications and their small craft preventing an attempt to escape by water; the Air 

Forces have subjected the Germans to a terrific plastering from the air, and the Army, - 

composed in this area of American troops, has smashed its way through every prepared ) A BOOBY-TRAP, SET BY THE RETREATING GERMANS, TAKES ITS TOLL: BY THE VILLAGE rf 
% 
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fortification in a remarkably rapid advance. The possession of the port of Cherbourg PUMP OF ST. MARCOUF LIES AN AMERICAN SOLDIER, KILLED BY THIS TRICK. \ 
is of inestimable value to the future progress of the invasion, and it is certain that its 
fall is a severe blow to Rommel's forces in Northern France. 
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“CUTTING THE CORNER”: TANKS OPEN FIRE THROUGH THE 


Drawn BY ouR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, TO WHOM THE INCIDENT was DeScRIBED BY Mz. Tom Tre. 
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A BRITISH TANK (LEFT), ENGAGING A GERMAN “TIGER” MUZZLE TO MUZZLE THROUGH THE 


corn 


The incident here illustrated by our war artist occurred during the early phases | 88-mm. gun. He also spotted a second Tiger a little farther up the hill, the 
of armoured fighting in the Tilly-Caen area of Normandy. .A British tank force, two enemy tanks commanding the main street in both directions. The two Tige 
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penetrating as far as Villers Bocage, entered the streets of the village in a cautious Tigers were in a stretch between two cross-roads, and the British force quickly 
reconnaissance for enemy occupation. Coming up a side road to its junction stationed tanks and anti-tank guns at these intersections, then entered houses 
with the main street, the British commanding officer peered round the corner to from the rear and opened fire on the enemy with P.I.A.T. guns and automatic 
his left, to find himself looking into the muzzle of a German Tiger tank's weapons from roofs and upper windows, supported by gunfire from the street 
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HE WALLS OF A STREET CORNER HOUSE IN VILLERS BOCAGE. 


BY Mr. Tom Treanor, OF THE “Los ANGELES TIMES,” WHO WAS WITH THE TANK Force INVOLVED IN THE ACTION. 
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corners. The Germans realised they were in a potential trap, and the lower 
Tiger, not daring to expose itself to cross-fire, opened up with its 88-mm. 
through the angle of a corner house, hoping to hit the British tank hiding round 
the corner. But the British tank had backed out of the danger zone and, 
waiting until the Tiger's shells had punched a hole clean through the walls, 
rapidly swung its own gun into the aperture and poured fire right into the vitals 


! 


THE CORNER HOUSE, CRIPPLES AND SETS ON FIRE THE ENEMY TANK. 


of the Tiger, putting it out of action and setting it on fire. 
made a rush uphill, prepared to run the gauntlet of the street-crossing in the 
hope of effecting a surprise escape, but was caught in a concentration of cross- 


The, second Tiger 


fire, received mortal injury, and rolled helplessly back down the hill, bursting 
into flames as it approached its crippled twin. Since this engagement, many 
other German tanks have been destroyed in Normandy by equally daring tactics. 
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MAPS OF THE FIGHTING FRONTS IN EUROPE, BURMA, 
AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
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I. THE PRESENT FRONT IN ITALY: KESSELRING’S COSTLY ATTEMPTS TO GAIN TIME, FOR STRENGTHENING A NEW DEFENCE 
LINE, HAVE FAILED HIM. HE HOPES TO HOLD A LINE PISA-RIMINI WITH TWELVE DEFEATED DIVISIONS. 


2. THE’ RUSSIAN FRONTS IN WHITE RUSSIA AND 
FINLAND, DENOTING THE POSITION ON JUNE 26 
BY ARROWS, WHEN VITEBSK FELL. 
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3- THE INVASION FRONT OF NORMANDY: OPENED ON JUNE 6 

BETWEEN THE RIVERS ORNE AND VIRE, TO A DEPTH OF A FEW 

MILES. SINCE THEN IT HAS EXTENDED MAINLY SOUTHWARD AND 

ESPECIALLY WESTWARD, CULMINATING IN THE FALL OF CHERBOURG, 

THEREBY GIVING THE ALLIES THE USE OF THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH 
DEEP-SEA PORT IN THE CHANNEL. 
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4. THE ADVANCING FRONT IN BURMA: GENERAL 5. THE PACIFIC FRONT: BIAK ISLAND, NORTH-WEST OF DUTCH 6. THE PACIFIC FRONT: SAIPAN, IN THE MARIANNA 

LENTAIGNE’S FORCE AND CHINESE ENTERED GUINEA, WHERE ALL JAP AIRFIELDS WERE TAKEN, IS ONLY ISLANDS, SEIZED BY AMERICANS, “ A DIRECT THREAT 

MOGAUNG. JAPS SUFFERED HEAVY DEFEAT. 800 MILES FROM THE PHILIPPINES. TO JAPAN,” SAYS TOKYO. 

The situation confronting the two: Axis Forces to-day, Germany and Japan, can Balkans from Jassy is inevitable. Germany with three—or, in reality, four—fronts 
afford them small comfort. In Normandy the Germans have lost Cherbourg and are is fighting her crucial battle. In the East, the Japs have been heavily defeated in 
being thrown back all along the line with severe losses in men and material Manipur and farther east have lost their base, Mogaung. In the Pacific, the American 
Von Rundstedt cannot afford to sacrifice. In Italy Kesselring is fighting his last task fleets are performing prodigies. With the capture of Biak Island, they are only 
delaying action short of the Rimini-Pisa line, while behind him loyal Italian partisans 800 miles distant from the Philippines. Their victory at Saipan threatens Japan 
control many French passes, and others are active. In Russia the Red Army moves herself. The ubiquitous U.S. floating strategic air force has spread dismay and 
to secure the northern shores of the Gulf of Finland, and simultaneously its thr-ist fear. (Map No. 2, copyright “ Daily Mail"; Nos. 3 and 4, copyright “The Times"; Nos. 5 and 6 


at Vitebsk will open up an advance to the Gulf of Riga, while an advance into the charts are by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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AN UNFINISHED FLYING-BOMB SITE CAPTURED IN THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA. 


OO ELT ay, Ana stains, 


FLYING-BOMB SITE CAPTURED IN THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA: A CLOSE-UP 
OF A CAMOUFLAGED CONCRETE EMPLACEMENT ADJOINING THE LAUNCHING RAMP. 


LOOKING UP THE SLIGHT INCLINE OF THE SHORTER RAMP, WITH PART OF THE TRACK 
UNCOVERED, THE CAMOUFLAGING GRASS HAS BEEN REMOVED. 


NEAR THE LOWER END OF THE LAUNCHING RAMP IS THIS CRATER CAUSED BY A DIRECT 
HIT FROM A 1000-LB. BOMB DROPPED BY AN ALLIED *PLANE. 


Several of the sites from which the Germans launched their flying bombs have been 
captured in the Cherbourg peninsula. Lieut.-General Brereton, Commander of the 
American Ninth Air Force, has disclosed that some of these bases in Northern France 
are built in a compact style, whilst others, erected later, or still under construction, 
and known as modified sites, have their various sections dispersed. The main part 
of the sites is an oblong concrete platform, pointed towards England and camouflaged 
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As congnnensaungnnnenencusanensusaunonncenesecseneessansenenssnsnssecnesenns 


cevesananeenengnennnnenenenenensavencacnsnceannecnsees: 


THE CONTROL POST OF A CAPTURED FLYING-BOMB SITE IS EXAMINED BY TWO 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA. 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE 20-FT. TUNNEL WHICH RUNS THE FULL WIDTH (120 FT.) 
OF THE EXTENSION WHICH JOINS THE HIGH END OF THE RAMP. 


with paint. From this the flying bombs are launched. There are other buildings, 
adjacent to the platform. Near Cherbourg, the Germans left behind a construction, 
uncompleted but apparently connected with the launching of flying bombs. Some 
Allied experts believe that this site, covering an area of nearly 200 sq. ft. of concrete 
with a lattice of steel girders, may have been designed as a central generating unit 
for flying-bomb sites. Well camouflaged, one side points N.-E. and the other N.-W. 
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VER a century and a half ago an Ulster- 
born nabob, James Alexander, returned 
home and purchased a considerable estate, 
mostly in Tyrone, from the fortune which 
he had acquired in the East Indies. He 
became M.P. for Londonderry in the Irish 
Parliament, and then, in pretty rapid 
succession, Baron Caledon, Viscount Caledon, 
and Earl of Caledon, this last promotion 
coming just on the eve of the Union, of 
which he was an active supporter. The Alexanders were 
settlers who had come to Ulster under the Plantation 
Scheme carried out by James I. and his famous Lord 
Deputy, Arthur Chichester. They were naturally ‘“ black ”’ 
Protestants and Tories, though it was at one time thought 
that James’s great-great-grandson, younger son of the 
fourth earl and brother of the fifth, as a young officer in 
the Irish Guards, felt at least sentimental leanings towards 
the nationalist cause. It need hardly be said that, even 
if this story were true, the leanings did not extend beyond 
the bounds of propriety in a regimental officer. An 
extremely high sense of duty and of discipline—for himself 
as well as for those under his orders—would have put 
that out of the question. 

Harold Alexander was born in 1891 and educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst. He was a fine athlete, and parti- 
cularly a long-distance runner, establishing records in the 
Harrow Steeplechase and in the mile and two miles at 
Sandhurst. His service in the first World War was 
exceptionally distinguished—a hard-used epithet, but the 
only one that will fit his case. A number of other brilliant 
young officers in the course of that war bracketed the 
D.S.O. with the M.C., and added foreign decorations— 
his were the French Legion of Honour and the Russian 
Order of St. Anne—but there must have been few of his 
age who were mentioned in despatches as often as five times. 
By 1916 he was a major; next year, at the age of twenty- 
five, a lieutenant-colonel. Again it may be said that there 
were many young lieutenant-colonels, but this was not 
true of the Brigade of Guards, in which promotion was 
relatively slow. He emerged from the war a marked man, 
with the virtual certainty of a fine military career in front 
of him, and, indeed, as he went on up the ladder he was 
always among the youngest men in his rank. But first 
he had a further experience of active service in conditions 
very different from those of France. In 1919, during the 
British operations in North Russia, he found himself in 
command of a battalion of the Baltic Landwehr. These 
troops were Latvian Balts—that is, men of mainly German 
descent, and had previously been officered by Germans. 
Alexander won their confidence as completely as he had 
that of his own Irish Guardsmen. 

We may pass quickly over his career between the two 
_wars, but there is one feature of it worthy of remark. 





THE GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHED STUDYING A LARGE-SCALE 


MAP OF ITALY. ‘“‘ A MAN OF LIMITLESS MORAL COURAGE,” 
SAYS CAPT. FALLS ON THIS PAGE. ““HE HAS THE IDEAL 
TEMPERAMENT FOR A COMMANDER.” 


In a small army it inevitably occurs that a large proportion 
of the best officers spend much of their time in staff posts, 
and particularly in the War Office. Some of them, returning 
to regimental duty for a spell, remark with genuine feeling 
how delighted they are to find themselves back again with 
troops. Yet it sometimes happens that they have forgotten 
or never learnt their regimental work, which is done for. 
them by others. Finally, they are again wafted away 
with a nominal year of regimental duty—reduced by some 
months by courses of instruction and by leave—to their 
credit, but without having notably benefited either them- 
selves or their units. Alexander did very much more 
than the average service with troops—the average at least 
among those who got on. He commanded his regiment 
and regimental district in 1928, was G.S.O.1 Northern 
Command, India, in 1932, and became a brigade com- 
mander in 1934. In the following year he took part in 
the Loe-Agra operations on the North-West Frontier, 
displaying the leadership, coolness and good sense which 
had been expected of him by those who had watched his 
progress. He was awarded the C.S.I. and again mentioned 
in despatches. In 1938 he was appointed to the command 
of the 1st Division in this country, and on the outbreak 
of the present war went out with it to France. 

The story has often been told, and will long be 
remembered, how Lord Gort, on orders from home, handed 
over to General Alexander the final defence of the position 
round Dunkirk and the conduct of the last stage of the 
evacuation, It was.a supreme test of moral as well as of 
physical courage, and one which might have found weak- 


nesses in many a man of the greatest valour, Quiet and 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


urbane, outwardly unmoved, though none can have realised 
better the extent of the tragedy involved or the bleak 
nature of the future, he provided an inspiration for all 
connected with that desperate and gloomy enterprise. 
Soon after his return he took over the Southern Command, 
vacated by General Brooke on becoming Commander-in- 
Chief Home Forces. Here he took a prominent part, 
first, in the reorganisation of the troops, and, secondly, 
in the realistic battle training which had been found to 
be a necessity. Salisbury Plain lay in his territory, and 


it was in that open space that the earlier lessons about 
armoured warfare were tested and the experience of Libya 





GENERAL ALEXANDER TALKING TO GENERAL  LEESE 

(LEFT) DURING A VISIT TO EIGHTH ARMY H.Q. BEFORE 

THE OPENING OF HIS GREAT AND VICTORIOUS ADVANCE 
IN ITALY, 


was applied. The exercises which he conducted were 
well organised, though they were small by comparison 
with those which succeeded them, in which the greater 
part of Southern England became the battlefield. From the 
point of view of defence against invasion, the Southern 
Command ranked only third in significance, after the 
South-Eastern and Eastern, but from that of training it 
took first place. 

Alexander had one more campaign of retreat to fight. 
After the Japanese invasion of Burma he was hurriedly 
sent out to take command in that theatre. It has not 
yet been revealed whether at the very outset the situation 
was considered as hopeless as it afterwards proved to be, 
or whether the decision to retreat to the Assam frontier 
was taken at an early stage. All that sound, steady leader- 
ship could do was done, with the result that a far larger 
proportion of the Army was saved than had appeared 
probable, and the commander found himself in the unusual 
position of emerging from a disastrous campaign with an 
enhanced reputation. He was on his way home through 
Egypt when General Auchinleck, after his retreat to 
Alamein, suggested that a change in the command of the 
Middle East was desirable, and that Alexander was the 
man to take over from him. He took over that command, 
with a new commander, Montgomery, at the head of the 
Eighth Army, with the results which are so well known. 
Again we are somewhat in the dark, this time as to the 
extent of the initiative exercised by G.H.Q. Middle East 
in the campaign that followed, though it may be divined 
that Montgomery was given a fairly free hand after his 
general plan had been approved. General Montgomery 
himself puts it that modern warfare requires a command 





SIR HAROLD AS A COLONEL IN FULL-DRESS UNIFORM OF 


THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS, IN THE LAST WAR HE WAS 
MENTIONED FIVE TIMES IN DESPATCHES, GAINED THE 
p.8.0, AND M.c., AND FRENCH AND RUSSIAN HONOURS, 
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team, and that ‘“ Alex and I made a team 
together.”” Alexander’s 


GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER: tic, towever,"tecame very such more 
HIS CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 


definite after the Eighth Army had reached 
the Tunisian border and he was translated 
to a new command, which involved the 
co-ordination of its operations with those 
of the First. 

The handling of the final stage of 
that campaign was masterly, especially in 
the rapidity with which the success in the _ break- 
through to Tunis and Bizerta was exploited, so that 
the German and Italian armies were run off their feet 
and forced to make one of the most calamitous mass 
surrenders of the war. Again, in the invasion of Sicily, 
and later of Italy, Alexander, under the supreme direction 
of Eisenhower, was an active commander-in-chief who 
bore the burden and heat of the day—of every day— 
and was fully responsible for the operations of two armies. 
He had his disappointments, at Anzio in January, where 
affairs did not develop as he had expected, and later in the 
fruitless assaults upon the Cassino fortress. But the 
great spring offensive in the second week of May was a 
battle which went almost entirely ‘‘ according to plan,” 
and according to a very fine plan, too. The two German 
armies opposing the Allies were signally defeated with 
heavy losses. Most of their divisions have now been 
reduced to rags and tatters, and they have been com- 
pelled against the grain to bring in some reserves. This 
is not to the army group commander’s immediate advantage, 
but must, none the less, afford him satisfaction, since he 
could not better serve the common cause than by drawing 
divisions from other parts of Europe. One remarkable 
feature of the offensive was the way in which the armies 
of many nations were welded together into a single efficient 
fighting machine, and General Alexander will take few 
more pleasant memories away from Italy than that of 

the respect and esteem in which he is held by them all. 
There can be no doubt that only the difficulties of 
pursuit in such a country saved the enemy from a worse 
defeat still than he has so far actually had to endure. In 
any case, the campaign is not yet over, and neither are the 
troubles of the Germans. Having now, however briefly 
and inadequately, run through the main features of General 
Alexander’s career, let us end by giving some considera- 
tion to the character which has made it, without the use 
of superlatives or high-coloured language. To go back 
again to that phrase used about the Dunkirk episode, 
General Alexander is a man of limitless moral courage. 
He takes the heaviest responsibilities without flinching. 
He has the ideal temperament for a commander; indeed, 
for a soldier in any rank. However much or little strain 
may affect him inwardly, he gives no hint of it, and though 
he has had to withstand a great deal more strain than 





THE GENERAL AT THE WINDOW OF HIS OFFICE AT THE 


TIME OF THE LIRI VALLEY ATTACK. CAPT. CYRIL FALLS, 
OUR MILITARY COMMENTATOR, GIVES A SKETCH OF SIR 
HAROLD ALEXANDER’S BRILLIANT MILITARY CAREER. 


most men, even those in key positions, in the course of 
this war, he has aged in the four and three-quarter years 
less than the great majority. It used to be said sometimes 
that he was shy and aloof, but if this were ever the case 
it is not so now. Quiet and reserved he is, but he is not 
at a loss on those military-social occasions which take 
up a good deal of a commander-in-chief’s time, and are 
often highly important—intercourse with his troops, with 
officers of Allied nations, with Press correspondents. Of 
these last I have never encountered one who had been in 
contact with him and was not his warm admirer. 

In business you will sometimes find two great corpora- 
tions equally efficient and prosperous, with chairmen of 
very different dispositions, one interested only in essentials 
and leaving the rest to his subordinates, the other reaching 
out a hand to detail. The same may be said of armies. 
It is possible that General Alexander leaves rather more to 
his staff than does General Montgomery, for instance, 
but this is a matter of indifference so long as the results 
are provided. It is almost an impertinence to pry into 
the relationship of a commander and his staff, especially 
in the British Army, where there is never any doubt that 
the commander commands. When perhaps half a dozen 
alternative plans are prepared, it matters little who prepares 
that which is selected. The importance lies in the selection, 
and in the way the plan is carried out and watched through 
the inevitable hitches and mischances which threaten it. 
There General Alexander is at his strongest. Will and 
judgment unite to make him a very good general. And 
always there is that temperament already mentioned, 
one of the highest gifts with which a general can be dowered. 
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WITH THE VICTORIOUS ALLIED ARMIES AS THEY DRIVE ONWARD IN ITALY. 
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ONCE AN OBSTACLE IN THE PATH OF THE EIGHTH ARMY: A BUILT-IN TANK ¥ A SOUTH AFRICAN ARMOURED DIVISION OF THE EIGHTH ARMY CAPTURES ORVIETO, 70 MILES 
% TURRET WITH 75-MM. GUN COVERING AQUINO AERODROME AND ROUTE SIX. NORTH OF ROME: A SHERMAN TANK PASSING THE TOWN. 

















v THE WORK OF FIGHTER BOMBERS NEAR VITERBO, ITALY: RUBBLE BLOCKS A RAILWAY 4 THE ENEMY RETREATED SO FAST THROUGH CIVITA CASTELLANO THAT THEY HAD oo 
% TUNNEL AND TRAPS A NAZI SUPPLY TRAIN. é NO TIM ETO BLOW UP THIS BRIDGE IN FRONT OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, 
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<* FRENCH TROOPS WITH THE FIFTH ARMY ENTER BOLSENA ON JUNE 14. A CAMOUFLAGED < 4> TO THE STIRRING BEAT OF THE DRUMS, FRENCH INFANTRY PARADE THROUGH ROMY. “P 
: VEHICLE PASSES THROUGH THE TOWN, } \ IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE VICTOR EMANUEL MEMORIAL. ; 
ae ee Pee es LE SE RS Ea Se ee Ne i ccetssdaactcnigncorencnailansdstitctgienendkshadatioasaadentamilemiaaid Se a a aoe eee eeee > 
The advance in Italy is making steady progress despite the enemy's frantic efforts the last few days. An important feature of the fighting last week-end was the 
to slow up the Allied advance by demolitions even more extensive than he has taking, by the Americans, of Follonica, the small seaport town for which they had 
hitherto employed. On the Eighth Army front, our troops are fighting hard west been fighting for 48 hours. In an attack in this sector, General Clark found it 
of Lake Trasimeno and the fall of Chinsi is imminent. South-west of this town necessary to send up tanks in some strength to support the infantry. On 


they have taken Sarteano, and on the western shore of the lake they are in the June 25 they captured Piombino, only 50 miles from Leghorn. It is estimated that 


small village of Pescia. Substantial gains have been made by the Fifth Army in Kesselring now has the equivalent of about twelve-and-a-half divisions left to fight 
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THE GROWING MIGHT OF AMERICA’S SEA AND AIR FLEETS IN THE PACIFIC. 














2 A PART OF THE BIG U.S. NAVAL TASK FORCE ANCHORED IN A LAGOON IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS, WHICH IT HELPED TO HAMMER INTO SUBMISSION. 7 
. IN THE PICTURE ARE NINE AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS, A DOZEN BATTLESHIPS, AND CRUISERS, DESTROYERS AND SUPPLY SHIPS. 


_ 








AND HERE IS ONE OF THE NEW AMERICAN SUPER-FORTRESSES, WHOSE SIZE MAY BE 
JUDGED BY COMPARISON WITH THE CULVER CADET AIRCRAFT, TUCKED BENEATH TWO OF 
THE HUGE BOMBER’S ENGINE NACELLES. 

















SUPER-FORTRESS MAY BE GAINED 


45 
IMPRESSION OF THE NEW SUPER-FORTRESS (FRONT) COMPARED WITH THE ed SOME’ IDEA OF THE DIMENSIONS OF THE 


* AN ARTIST'S 


4 ORIGINAL FORTRESS BOMBER, SUPER-FORTRESSES BOMBED TOKYO ON JUNE 15. ,* FROM THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF WORKMEN BESIDE A VERTICAL FIN, / 
| es - NO a nO DO ee eh Oe eS ee eae ae ee ee eS i SESE NE IT ERIE ns EEN CRNA OAS IIE Be: a aa CE ee 
These pictures reflect something of the now mighty power of our American allies on action. They bombed Tokyo and other Japanese cities on June 15, apparently with 
sea and in the air. The present strength of the American Fleet has been reliably negligible loss, as they flew above the “ceiling "’ of Jap Zero fighters and A.-A. fire. 

The Super-Fortress, an all-metal mid-wing monoplane, has a wing span of 141°2 ft., 


described as ‘‘ reaching staggering proportions,’ and by the end of this year it will 
100 aircraft-carriers, from which ample fighter cover is available a length of 98 ft., and a height of 27 ft. It is powered. by four Wright Cyclone 


In the sixteen-cylinder radial engines rated at 2200 h.p. Bristling with guns, and with 
heavy loads of bombs, Super-Fortresses will be used on a world scale. 


have no fewer than 
for battleships to sail right up to Japanese bases and shell them to ruins. 
air, the most interesting news is that the new giant Super-Fortress bombers are in 
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THE INGENIOUS BAILEY BRIDGE, WHICH RAPIDLY SPANS RIVERS AND CHASMS. 
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“ THE BAILEY BRIDGE IS THE COMPLETE ANSWER TO 
ENEMY DEMOLITIONS, NAMED AFTER ITS’_ DESIGNER, 
4 MR. DONALD C. BAILEY. ABOVE IS A SECTION JOINT. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS COMPLETE LAYING A SECTION. EACH <2 THE BRIDGE FITS TOGETHER LIKE A GIANT JIG-SAW 
Is 10-FT. LONG AND COMPRISES SEVENTEEN PARTS. 2 PUZZLE. ONLY ONE STEEL PIN IS NEEDED TO LOCK 
+ NINE OTHER PARTS ARE USED FOR THE FOUNDATION. 7 | EACH JOINT SECURELY. 
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- A TRIPLE-TIER BAILEY ERECTED BY THE R.F. IN ITALY SAPPERS. SPANNED A _ }300-FT. 
GAP ACROSS THE TRIGNO IN THIRTY-SIX HOURS. 








A BAILEY BRIDGE BEING LAID OVER A PARTLY DEMOLISHED BRIDGE IN ITALY. 
WITHOUT ANY HELP OF PONTOONS IT CAN SPAN A GAP UP TO 240 FT. 

















7 A BAILEY UNDER CONSTRUCTION, IN ITS LIGHTEST FORM IT CAN CARRY A 20-TON LOAD, 4 ¥ SAPPERS MANNING A SPAN. A BAILEY IS BUILT UP FIRST ON ROLLERS AND THEN ~~ 
4 2 
. } 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY TERMS IT “THE BEST THING " EVER OF ITS TYPE. % EACH SUCCESSIVE SPAN IS PUSHED BY ROLLERS OVER THE GAP UNTIL BRIDGED, ] 


The Bailey bridge can transport armies over chasms and rivers. It saves days to was the beginning of a bridge which has no counterpart among enemy inventions 
transport. Before Mr. Donald C. Bailey, a civil engineer in the Ministry of Supply, All sorts of firms were brought in to construct . component parts and they 
designed the bridge named after him, the Army found that its own development in produced the bridge which has been of invaluable aid to the Allies in Africa, 
armour was slowing up movement. There was no emergency bridge to carry the Italy, and now in Normandy. The bridge is fitted together rapidly and all parts 
improved and heavier tanks. The War Office instituted trials, without success, but are interchangeable. General Montgomery has said of it, ‘It will be needed every 


Mr. Bailey had an idea and sketched it roughly on the back of an envelope. Such where we go in Europe.” It fully proved its great worth in the advance in Italy 
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THE 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 


OF IMPORTANCE. 


OAL A 


GROUP CAPTAIN H. M. MASSEY. 
Senior Officer at Stalag Luft 3 at the time the 
R.A.F. prisoners of war were shot, Group Captain 
Massey’s evidence was quoted by Mr. Eden when 
he made his declaration in the House of Commons 
recently. Group Captain Massey was among 
those who were repatriated not long ago. 


ae 


AIR MARSHAL SIR RODERIC HILL. 
The Air Officer Commanding A.D.G.B., Air 
Marshal Sir Roderic Hill, has flown his own 
Spitfire from a South Coast airfield to join in 
patrols, so that he could obtain first-hand in- 
formation of the flying-bomb attacks, and to see 
how his plan to counter them is working. 


per rrr rr oo on on ee 
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MARSHAL L. A. GOVOROV. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the forces on the 
Leningrad front, and the victor of Viipuri, is 
Marshal Govorov, Order of Suvorov, the man 
who relieved Leningrad and first entered Estonia. 
In honour of his latest victory, the units under 
his command who captured Viipuri, will assume 
the name of “ Viborg.” 


GENERAL BAGRAMYAN. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the First Baltic 
Front (north and west of Vitebsk), is w 
Bagramyan, one of the four 
ee directing the onslaught from the 
pre-Baltic front to the first White 
He was the ey respon- 


Russian front. 
nsive at Nevel. 


sible for the successful offens 
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LORD ATKIN. 

Lord Atkin, Lord of Appeal in Codey 
since 1928, died on June 25 at the 

of seventy-six. Lord Atkin had all the 
ualities which go to make the perfect 
fede learning, patience, courtesy, dignity. 
Apart from his judicial duties, he undertook 
much public work of a varied character. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
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MR. W. LINTS SMITH. 
A former manager of “ The Times,” Mr. W. Lints 
Smith died on June 22 at the age of sixty-eight. 
In 1911 Mr. Lints Smith was appointed editor 
and way gg of the “Sporting Life,” and on 
August 4, 1914, he joined the managerial staff 
of “The Times.” He retired in 1937. 
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BRIG.-GENERAL EDGAR E. HUME (SECOND FROM LEFT), THEN MILITARY GOVERNOR, 
SWEARS IN PRINCE PANPHILI (STANDING) AS MAYOR (SYNDIC) OF ROME. 
The ceremony of swearing in the new Mayor of Rome, shown here, took place in the Campo- 


doglio in Rome. At the table (J. to r.) are: 


the retiring military and 


civil governor, General 


Benciverga; Brig.-General Edgar Erskine Hume, the then military governor; Prince Panphili, 


and Colonel Cotane Fiske, who took over as military governor when 


meral Hume returned 


© his post as civil affairs officer with the Fifth Pra 


LIEUT. JOHN BRIDGE, G.C. 
The eussd of the Geste e Cross has been approved 
oy Se King to Leone ohn Bridge, R.N.V.R., 
ready the holder of the for great 
allantry and undaunted devotion to duty. ‘Lieutenant 
ridge, formerly a physics master at Firth Park 
Grammar School, Sheffield, has worked on bomb 
disposal since he joined L Navy. 
thirty years of ore and is 
gained him this high euerd has 


JOHN PENNINGTON HARMAN, V.C. 
ohn Penni Harman, of Lundy, the Royal 
est Kent ment, posthumously awarded the 

V.C, for outstanding gallantry whilst in command of 

a forward platoon at Kohima, Burma. Advancing 

alone, he annihilated an enemy machine-gun post 

with a ie. Next day he charged another amy 
t, killing five men. He was mortally wound 
larman was the son of Mr. Martin Coles Harman 

and the late Mrs. Amy Ruth Harman. 


L/CPL. 


EYE TO-DAY. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JAMES DREW. 
General Drew has been appointed Director- 
General, Home Guard and Territorial Army, in 
succession to Major-General Lord Bridgeman, 
who has been appointed og —— 
Since 1942 Major-General Drew has been the 
officer at H.Q., Combined Operations, in charge 

of combined training. 


ee ott 
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GENERAL ROKOSSOVSKY. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the First White 
Russian Front (Bobrinsk area), General Rokos- 
sovsky, is the hero of Stalingrad and Gomel. 
Now his forces are taking part in the new Russian 
offensive in the north which has as general 
direction and objective the capture of Minsk. 


General Koenig, Commander-in-Chief of the 
French forces in B hero of 
Bir Hakeim, and Algiers representative with 

All Command, has been 


General touts will Gest the operations of 
all resistance forces in France. 


ee 


: 


LT.-COL. LORD EDWARD HAY. 
Lord Edward Hay, Grenadier Guards, son 
of the tenth Marquess of Tweeddale, has 
been killed by enem _aatien He served 
in the last war in Gallipoli and 

ae on the peace yo Be in Paris 

918-19, and on special missions to 
Central Europe and the Balkans. 
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VIEWS IN ANCIENT PERUGIA, NOW FIRMLY IN ALLIED HANDS. 


SO IIA eee 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
NTURY CATHEDRAL, 


A CORNER OF THE 
FONTANA 


PIAZZA DEL 
MACGIORE, FRONTING 


MUNICIPIO, PERUGIA 
THE FIFTEENTH- 





THE SHIELDS 
RENAISSANCE, 


LOWER PART ETRUSCAN, 
THE (TOP, LEFT) 


AUGUSTI THE 
ARCH ROMAN, 


ARCH OF 
CLOSED 


~ THE 
AND 


PERIOD 


UPPER LOGGIA 


The Eighth Army stormed its way into Perugia on June 19, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the priceless relics of this medieval city, of Etruscan origin, perched 
on lofty hills 1706 ft. above the valley of the Tiber, 130 miles from Rome, have 
not suffered. As the visitor approaches this ancient city, one of the most famous 
of early Etruscan cities, he sees a huddle of old and quaint houses enclosed within 
walls for miles as a polygon. Enchanting in design, rich in 


stalwart extending 


ANOVENANELNNANNNANRRONSOUDODESNDOSURONONEDNNENENENOONNEDSNNEREDENEANEONUNNORLADONEDENSEDERERENDENNDEGRARVANGGURANNOEGESENNGRODORLEDENSNEDENAEDEGONONRESSONE DO ON ONDSEUNNROOAEDNNGRENDONNNONNA: 


a i i LLL LE LPP LL AE LAME Dy 


oevunnennnnsnananenens 


san neceunncunanenennenaneneuaagnanneceansscansensene: 


/OvOUNRANULTOOENENNORNOOUNEOUUNASNEUEONGUEAANGNDNGNANONSNNGNONSOAQENROOSNDNSENNEGEAAHSNRESASNSeNGUDNOGUADONNEONOSENIOS! 
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CITY, PERCHED ON A HILL, THROUGH THE 
ANGELO MONASTERY THE CALVARY PATH, 


LOFTY 
FROM 


TO THE 
OF SAN 


APPROACH 
GATE 


THE 
TOWERED 


OF SAN 
1550. 


GOTHIC CATHEDRAL LORENZO, 


POPE JULIUS IIL, 


PULPIT OF THE 
(LEFT) IS OF 


ENTRANCE AND 
THE BRONZE STATUE 


MAIN 


colouring, edifices dominate narrow and tortuous streets which open often 


squares. In the Piazza del Municipio, in the heart of this ancient yet 
city, is the fifteenth-century Gothic Cathedral of San Lorenzo, with its unc 
fagade and the well-known Fontana Maggiore by Fra Bevignate, with 
and nymphs, one of the most beautiful fountains in Italy. 


by Rome in 310 B.C. Photographs, other than that at top left, by Donald McLeish.) 
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into sunny 
often gay 
m pleted 
bas-reliefs 
Perugia was conquered 
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3] NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
<= 


Cc cer D> 2 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


NE cannot get away from the fact that modern India is a painful subject. And I see 
no reason against disliking novels with painful subjects—after all, the first duty 
of art is to give pleasure. So, to own up, I rather shrank from “ Indigo ”’ (Collins ; 1os. 6d.), 
by Christine Weston. But there was no need. It is an intelligent, honest book, and could 
easily have been painful, but it is charming. The hero, Jacques St. Remy, has a managing 
mother, and a beautiful, bitterly devout sister, destined for the convent. He himself 
is to take over, in due time, the indigo factory which Madame runs so stubbornly, where 
her employees lead such hopeless lives with so little profit to anyone but the local usurer. 
This is not a milieu in which Jacques can feel much at home. The two great loves of his 
childhood are Hardyal, the Indian boy, and old Mrs. Lyttleton, who combines an aura of 
war and empire with an eccentric tendency to “ go native.”” This latter friendship Madame 
cannot endure ; she has an old and deep hatred for Mrs. Lyttleton. But Hardyal she 
does not mind—not, as she herself would say, because race means nothing to her, but 
because she really regards Indians as another species, and therefore cannot feel jealous of them. 
Other forces, however, are at work to separate Jacques and Hardyal. Ganpat Rai, 
a cultured Hindu lawyer with a great liking for the English and a strong faith in Western 
civilisation, is determined that his son shall be as English as possible. A foundation has 
already been laid by the engineer Aubrey Wall, who regards every Western symptom in 
a lad of promise like Hardyal as a small, though probably not, alas, an enduring, triumph 
over the inert, subhuman lump which is India. Not that he expresses himself so frankly 
to his Indian friends. At any rate, Hardyal is to be educated in England, where Wall’s 
sisters will keep an eye on him. Both lads feel the parting keenly. And then Jacques himself 
goes off to school in the hills—and is pretty miserable at first. Then he makes a new 
friend, John Macbeth, whose home is up there. The Macbeths are Army people—very 
Army, very English, but winning. Jacques 
feels at home with them—and later falls in 
love with John’s cousin. 

His troubles can now be foreseen. There 
is the indigo—which he doesn’t like, which 
he knows is not even profitable. There is 
Madame’s cunning, constant effort to thwart 
his love-affair—she is managing and jealous, 
and she has always hated the English. But 
Hardyal’s disaster is to some extent the 
work of blind fate. Aubrey Wall—aided by 
Mrs. Lyttleton, of all people—deals him a 
crushing blow. They do not intend it—Mrs. 
Lyttleton means the very. opposite—but its 
effect is the same. 

Mrs. Weston, I should think, has more 
to say; her three young men are only at the 
beginning. Indeed, Jacques, unlike the other 
two, has not even found a path. I hope 
we are to meet them again. Mrs. Weston has 
a rare gift of clear-sighted, yet sympathetic, 
response ; none of her characters, even the 
least excellent, are really dislikeable. She 
has too an unusual, poetic feeling for atmo- 
sphere and mitiieu. 

I am, as a rule, regrettably impervious 
to short stories; unless they are more than 
good, I cannot savour them at all. To me, 
therefore, it seems proved that Mary Lavin’s 
are more than good. And ‘** The Long Ago” 
(Michael Joseph ; gs. 6d.) is even better than 
her last volume. But how can one describe 
these Irish fragments, with their imagination 
and realism, their streak of comedy, their 
rich dialogue, and sad or bitter undercurrent 
of frustration ? There is so much variety ; each 
tale should be discussed alone. Perhaps— 
but it is hard to decide—I liked the title-story 
best, the story of three women who were 
girls together, and of whom one was crossed in 
love and stuck there. But everyone should 
choose for himself. 

Mr, Claude Houghton is disappointing. I 
have begun almost to expect it of him— 
just because one did expect a good deal. He 
appeared outstandingly a novelist with some- 
thing to say—only what is it, and has he 
ever got it said? In ‘“* Passport to Paradise” 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.) it is evidently something 
about illusion. Oliver Markham, a hard and 
even crude businessman with an urge to 
face the world as an English gentleman, has 














thinks most suitable from this point of view. 
After years she gives her heart and soul to a 
chance-met foreigner named Boris Yashvin ; 
she thinks and says he is God. Her husband 
makes frantic efforts to get her back; she 
makes equally frantic efforts to attain hap- 
piness ; and as a go-between they have a writer, an old friend of hers, who gets a theme from 
it all. It is distinguished ; it is not satisfying. 

Mr. Dan Brennan's narrative use of the second person takes some getting over: “ It 
was spring when you arrived in Britain. . .. You lived in a big grey-stone hotel,” etc. 
But this, or any other habit, must be stood, for he has a subject—an absorbing subject— 
and intense, uncomfortable sincerity. No plot; the love-interest hardly matters at all. 
** Never So Young Again" (Allen and Unwin; 8s. 6d.) is the record, chieily the spiritual 
record, of a young American gunner in the R.A.F.: the story of what he went through, and 
what happens to young men who go through these things. I have read nothing quite like it. 

* Light Sons and Dark,” by David Cornel Dejong (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), on the other 
hand, seems so familiar that one can hardly believe one’s ears. Drink, lust, and psychic 
rot on a Kansas farm—can it be possible ? But Mr. Dejong is not one of the ruck ; he has 
imagination and power enough to make something even of the Davises. They have their 
tenderness and poetry, though of a desperate kind. And they can even be saved—all but 
the worst cases—by the simple expedient of going back to town. That was Joel’s object 
from the first. A return to nature has been held up ad nauseam as a cure for every sick- 
ness of the soul; but it would now seem to depend on what kind of nature. Joel's cure, 
on the other hand, seems equally to hinge on what kind of town—and we are not shown 
the Davises after their transplantation, But still it may have worked. 

* Clues to Christabel,”” by Mary Fitt (Michael Joseph ; 9s.), is a detective novel—anyhow 
more or less. It is an inquiry into the strange, though seeming-natural, death of a woman 
novelist, and the even stranger tug-of-war she has initiated between her family and her 
intellectual friends. In Mary Fitt’s eyes she was justified ; the reader may not agree. But 
it is a good story all the same, with humanity and subtlety besides the detective interest. 

To enjoy “Slippery Ann” (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) one must first renounce all ambition to be 
as brilliant as Mr. Clunk. It can't be done, so why, in the Spanish phrase, heat one’s brains ? 
Just sit back and watch Mr. H. C. Bailey dig out his nest of spies in a seaport town, and it is 
K. Journ, 


great sport 












THE FAMOUS UPPER CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI, BEGUN IN 1228, BUILT OVER 


: ; f THE ORIGINAL CELL OF THE FOUNDER OF THE FRANCISCAN ORDER. ASSISI WAS TAKEN 
married not the girl he loves, but the girl he BY THE EIGHTH ARMY ON JUNE 19. 


Assisi, entered by the Eighth Army on June 19, is invariably associated with St. Francis, founder of the 

Mendicant Friars, in 1210, who take the vow of poverty, and “to proclaim peace to men and preach 

repentance for the remission of sins.” The church was built by Vignola over the original oratory or cell 

of the Saint (1182-1226). It contains thirty-two frescoes supeeeeniing, subjects from the Bible and 
Apocalypse by Cimabue and twenty-eight of the life of St. 


Photograph by Donald McLeish. 











FROM MICRONESIA TO SCANDINAVIA. 


F the way of the prophet be hard, that of the war-prophet is doubly so. Last week 

I recorded the prophecy of Walter Kerr that after Britain and America “ have a 

foothold on the continent of Europe, Russia will be at war with Japan.”” Now Willard 

Price, a recognised authority on Far Eastern matters, says in “ JAPAN’s ISLANDS OF 

Mystery” (Heinemann; ros. 6d.) that ‘ the probability is that Russian action will be 
delayed until the Japanese enemy has been beaten to his knees.” ; 

How, then, is Japan to be tackled successfully ? By a kind of island leapfrog. And 
the key to this Pacific route to Japan is Micronesia. “‘ It was Japan’s key to unlock the 
treasures of the Philippines and the Indies. It will be our key to unlock Japan.” Well, 
we must wait and see if General MacArthur thinks the same. Much that is happening 
seems to point in that direction. Meanwhile, we have here a vivid account of that con- 
glomeration of 1483 islands comprising the Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas and 
collectively known as Micronesia. 

Micronesia, since the last war, has been labelled on the map ** Japanese Mandate.” 
That has meant, as Price graphically shows, that few foreigners could land and hope to 
get off alive. He himself had at least one narrow escape from being “ accidentally ” 
liquidated, and during the whole of his voyaging from island to island he was persistently 
shadowed. For all that, he saw enough to prove that Japan never intended to respect the 
terms of her mandate and that she regarded Micronesia as her property for all time. 

After the war the question of the future of the islands will be important (for they are 
of worth both strategically and economically) and intricate. Price suggests international 
control and the shipping to Japan of the 100,000 Japanese now in the territory. Many 
objections could be raised to such a solution and doubtless other proposals will be forth- 
coming. But his book is a valuable aid to fuller appreciation of Truk, Wake, Rabaul, 
Guam, Saipan and all the other places of 
the Pacific communiqués, past, present, and 
to come. 

It is a natural step from here to Japan’s 
big neighbour. Agnes Smedley is, perhaps, 
not the best of guides, for she is so strongly 
imbued with her political prejudices that their 
red haze is apt to distort her vision and blind 
her to things of worth. Yet her very en- 
thusiasms have taken her into adventures 
and encounters which make “ BattTLE Hymn 
or Cuina”’ (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) an amazing 
narrative. There is scarcely a chapter with- 
out its spies, arrests, tortures, battles, murders, 
lootings, hairbreadth adventures or executions. 
Where these are lacking we find hunger, 
thirst, disease, poverty and suffering almost 
unbelievable. 

Before going to China in 1928 Miss Smedley 
was a stormy petrel in her own country. 
She has few reticences concerning herself. 
Once in China, she takes us through the 
Kuomintang, Chiang Kai-shek’s beginnings, 
the Mukden incident—Japan’s first step in 
the conquest of Eastern Asia—to Chungking 
and Hong Kong. She has not much to say 
about the “ father of the Chinese Republic, 
Sun Yat Sen’; he died three years before 
she reached China. But her comments on him 
and General Chiang Kai-shek lend peculiar 
interest to Bernard Martin’s biography of 
the First President of the Chinese Republic, 
“STRANGE ViGour ” (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.). 

This book is well documented. Even so, 
much uncertainty still hovers about many 
vital points in the career of the famous Can- 
tonese. Even the kidnapping at the Legation 
in London remains something of a mystery, 
though the author leans to the version of 
Dr. Cantlie, Sun Yat Sen’s friend, rather than 
to that of Sir Halliday Macartney, Secretary to 
the Embassy. In fact, despite its documenta- 
tion, the biography left on the mind of one 
reader an impression of indefiniteness. 

When women hold political and social 
views, they often do so with a vigour not to be 
surpassed. It may not always be commend- 
able, as Miss Smedley proves ; but when it is 
founded on deep study no less than sincere con- 
viction, and expressed temperately, logically 
and withal decisively, it can be of value. I 
have seldom seen this better exemplified than 
in the keen controversy on the Kenya problem 
carried through by correspondence between 
Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, daughter of a Kenya 
settler, and Miss Margery Perham, an authority 
on Colonial administration. 

Most people, I suppose, have a fleeting 
conviction that there is a Kenya problem ; 
they may even know that it has something to do with alleged privileges accorded the 
whites over the natives : but beyond that few have bothered to inquire. For such, “ Race 
AND Pouitics In Kenya” (Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.) is to be recommended. In down- 
right fashion the writers seek to hammer out a solution on the anvil of a common desire 
for good. They do not succeed; yet it cannot be said that they have failed entirely. 
Once they gave up what seemed a hopeless struggle. “‘ These letters,” wrote Mrs. Huxley 
in January 1943 (the correspondence began in March 1942), ** have shown us, at any rate, 
how wide a gulf exists between two points of view.” In less than three weeks, however, 
they were at it again, hammer and tongs, only to end with Miss Perham’s admission that 
** | have lost some, at least, of my fear that the Imperial Government could, in a moment 
of weakness or distraction, block the political future of the people, either in East or Central 
Africa.”” Not much, seemingly, but one has to read the fifty-five letters as a whole to 
realise just what it implies. 

I do not quite know whether to recommend a reading of Sylvia Leith-Ross’s ‘‘ AFRICAN 
ConversaATION Piece" (Hutchinson; 16s.) before or after the Kenya correspondence. 
Personally, I roamed from one to the other, for the attractive picture which Mrs. Leith- 
Ross paints of life among the Ibo people of the lower Niger was pleasant relaxation in the 
midst of the wordy warfare of the political experts. But it is not all a brightly-coloured 
canvas of villages, luxuriant foliage, native life and customs. There is a political under- 
current also, faint but none the less helpful to the controversialists. As, for éxample : 
“It seems to me that the ignorance of the average Englishman concerning West Africa 
is even greater than that of the West African concerning the Englishman. On our side, 
ignorance spells indifference ; on their side, suspicion.” 

So we approach the end of this literary travel across seas and continents. It finishes 
in Scandinavia, where a Norwegiati woman, Synnove Christensen, in ‘“‘ Norway ts My 
Country " (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) tells of life under the German occupation, of the Gestapo and the 
underground movement, of prison and suffering, and finally—and most graphically—of the 
flight of herself, her husband and their little boy to the haven of Sweden.-—W. R. CALVERT. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 
RENAISSANCE 
GARDENS OF THE 
VILLA D’BSTE AT 
TIVOLI, WHICH 
WITH THE VILLA 
HAVE SUFFERED 
FROM WAR 
DAMAGE. 


Draws BY Sir MvuirrHeap Bone 


IVOLI, famous among Roman 
cities as the site chosen by the 
Emperors Augustus and Hadrian, as 
vell as other famous men _ like 
Macenas, for splendid palaces, has 
infortunately suffered cruelly during 
he final battle for Rome. The Villa 
i’Este, like the grounds of Hadrian's 
Villa, according to ‘‘ The Times ”’ corre- 
spondent, unfortunately suffered a 
direct hit by which the whole upper 
storey on orie side of the courtyard was 
demolished. The hanging gardens, 
with their famous fountains and 
cascades, were relatively undamaged, 
although a big bomb burst on the 
upper terrace, causing havoc among 
trees and shrubs. The same bomb 
wrecked a dug-out where some thirty 
German soldiers were sheltering, and 
their bodies are now buried in a mass 
grave at the end of the terrace. Built 
in 1549 by Pirro Ligorio for Cardinal 
Ippolito d'’Este, the Villa d'Este’s 
gardens are the most notable of all 
Renaissance decorative gardens in 
Italy. Sir Muirhead Bone, in his 
drawing, selects the grounds rising 
gradually in terraces to the Villa 


towering at the summit:—~-Froer-#- 


rondel with a pond is laid out an 
avenue of the tallest cypress-trees 
in Italy, reaching to over 200 ft. At 
the ends and intersections of the cross- 
walks are ornamental fountains fed 
by water from the River Anio. The 
unfinished casino at the top contains 
frescoes by the brothers Zuccaro, 
Girol, Muziano and others. Tivoli— 
the Tibur of antiquity—stands 760 ft. 
above the sea, on the west of the 
Sabine Mountains, from which the 
River Anio issues upon a limestone 
rock, and it winds through a ravine 
in which are the celebrated waterfalls. 
The Villa was once occupied by the 
ill-fated Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
of Austria-Este, whose assassination 
at Sarajevo in 1914 led directly to 
the first world war 
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N the small garden orchard, with a few fruit-trees, and 
in the large expanses of fruit growing for the market, 
the insect pests are the same, though the ways of dealing 
with them are not. In the many-acred orchards spraying 
can be carried out on a high-powered scale ; in the garden 
orchard the pest in the ruined fruit can almost be hand- 
picked. The judicious gardener, before resorting to that 
extreme measure, can nevertheless attack the enemy with 
a hand sprayer fitted with an extension lance to reach 
the higher boughs. A pneumatic knapsack sprayer is to 
be preferred, for the most persevering gardener tires of 
pumping and spraying at the same time. The pneumatic 
sprayers are the sinews of middle age. 
The small-orchard man, or he who has 
just a few trees in his garden, grows much 
the same fruits as others, apples and 
pears, plums, gooseberries, raspberries, 
loganberries, red, white and black cur- 
rants, and he may be sure that wherever 
they are the insect pests will make it 
convenient to find them. In one par- 
ticular the small grower is in a position 
inferior to the large-scale professional, 
because his sheltered garden is a nursery 
for many pests—aphides, moths, mites, 
weevils, beetles—with a catholic taste 
for flowers, lettuces or fruits—in short, 
for anything that will fill. The Ministry 
of Agriculture lays down as the first 
principle in insect control the destruction 
of as many of the pests as possible in 
the winter, by burnings, prunings, grease- 
banding, and notably by spraying with 
an egg*killing wash. A tar distillate 
will do for that. With spring and the 
bursting of the buds, stronger poisons 
become necessary, lead arsenate for 
caterpillars, nicotine for the aphides 
and mites. During the rest of the 
season, the medicine may be applied 
as before to the trees and bushes that 
need it. 

To begin with the apple. Its enemies are the codling 
moth and the apple sawfly. The codling is the most 
notorious of all apple pests, in almost every country where 
apples are grown. The larva bores into the fruit to pro- 
duce the maggoty apple; and sometimes the maggoty 
pear. The adult moths appear at the end of May and 
throughout June, in force about the third week. They 
fly at dusk and spend the day at rest on the tree, where 
their brownish-grey colour makes them hard to find. The 
eggs are laid on the young fruit, and in rather more than 
a week the larva leaves the egg and enters the eye or calyx 
of the apple and never leaves it till it has eaten the pips. 
In Southern England there is sometimes a smaller second 
brood doing their fell work in July, and coming out as a 
moth again in August. 
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THE SHOOT OF A PEAR, SHOWING THE NORMAL FRUITLETS (RIGHT) 
ATTACKED 
GROUND, 


ATTACKED BY THE PEAR MIDGE, THE 
TURN BLACK AND RAPIDLY FALL TO THE 


AND THOSE 
FRUITLETS 


The apple sawfly, though a serious pest in some parts 
of the country, frequently passes unrecognised because 
the injury it causes resembles that due to the codling 
moth. The sawflies appear at blossom time; and being 
black are not hard to see on the blossoms. The eggs are 
economically laid, one egg to one blossom, and the grub, 
hatching out in about a fortnight, burrows its way into the 
developing fruitlet, and never leaves till four to six weeks 
after there is a cavity in the middle and little else left 
worth leaving. The curious ribbon-like scars on the fruit 
are caused by the efforts of young larve to eat their way 
through the skin, They are the signature of the sawfly 
attack. The codling caterpillar confines itself chiefly to 
the core and gets out from the side of the apple. The 
sawfly grub bores a tunnel from his larder to the outside 
of the apple, drops on to the ground and hibernates there 


THE WORK OF THE APPLE 
SAWFLY AND 
ATTACKED FRUITLETS; AND (BELOw, RIGHT) AN APPLE SCARRED 
CATERPILLARS.—(Photographs reproduced by permission 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Crown Copyright.) 
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{NSECT PESTS OF BRUIT. 


By E. S. GREW. 

till awakened by the following spring. Nicotine wash 
sprayed about a fortnight after the apple blossom falls is 
the recommended treatment. In the small _ orchard, 
chickens may be encouraged to run about under the trees 
in June to do good work on the falling larve. 

Though smaller than these daylight robbers, the apple 
capsid and the common green capsid, as well as_ the 
woolly aphis, are more insidious and no less obstinate 
pests. The woolly aphis assembles in colonies on trunks, 


branches and twigs, producing white wool-like masses of 
waxy material and growing fat beneath them as they 
suck the sap, and sap the tree’s vitality. 


It has spread 





















ON THE LEFT IS THE 
THE RIGHT, THE 


SAWFLY : 
CATERPILLAR; ON 


over the world, and the apples most suscep- 
tible include Cox’s Orange, Blenheim Orange, 
Allington Pippins, Ribston Pippins, Worcester 
Pearmain, James Grieve, Keswick, and other 
Codlings. As the Americans say, it sure does 
choose the best: though one may add that 
Alfriston, Bramley’s Seedling, Irish Peach, 
Norfolk Beauty, Duke of Devonshire, and Tower of Glamis 
are less susceptible to its advances. Nicotine dust is 
recommended, paraffin or methylated spirit emulsion will 
keep them down, and tits and tree creepers, as well 
as ladybirds, are always eager to be at them. 

The apple capsid is just a bug that only in this century 
has come to be regarded as among the most harmful pests 
of the apple in England; and the common green capsid is 
nobody’s friend but its own. The capsid bugs feed 
on the sap of plants, injuring leaves, shoots, and so 
deforming or stunting the tree; and the apple 
capsid does not stop there, but attacks the apple, 
so cracking and discolouring its surface that when 
the worst has been done it hardly looks like an 
apple at all. The common green capsid also 
attacks the apple, though less virulently and less 
often, but makes up for it by paying similar 
attentions to gooseberries, pears and plums; 
black and red currants. 

Next, the pear. A number of insect pests appear 
to pass the pear by, without seriously affecting the 
crop. It is otherwise with the pear midge, which, 
though long known in France and other Continental 
orchards, seems to have crept in here almost 
surreptitiously, noted first by the watchful eye of 
Miss Ormerod sixty years ago. Of late years it has 
been steadily on the increase, and fortunately does 
not attack all varieties of pears equally, and the 
later flowering pear-trees may escape. But the 
early flowering ones of the Williams’ “ Bon 
Chretien ” kind may be completely cleared of fruit. 
The midge appears in the middle of April, when 
we welcome the white petals on the early blossoms 
as a sign that spring is on the wing; but as it is 
barely one-tenth of an inch long, and does not live 
long after the dusk-grey female has deposited her 
score of eggs within the flowers, it generally escapes 
notice. The evil it does lives after it when, after 
four or five days, the footless maggots hatch out and 
after about five weeks are full grown and ready to leave. By 
that time their presence in the interior of the fruitlet is signi- 
fied in two ways. The fruitlets when no bigger than a marble 
begin to fall: in bad attacks the whole crop of a tree falls. 
The freshly-fallen fruit is distorted, and when cut open 
reveals a blackened mass of pulpy ‘decay, still sustaining 
maggots about one-sixth of an inch long. Cracks in the de- 
cayed fruitlets enable them to escape, to burrow in the 
ground, where they may be interned till the next spring. The 
only way to deal with their invasions is to pick up the fallen 
fruitlets, destroy them and the maggots, dig up the ground, 
and hope for the best. In good-sized orchards, the presence 
of as many chickens as possible, from April to June, is a 
valuable ally. A nicotine spray, and calcium cyanide dug into 
the soil, have been tried experimentally with good results, 
but these are poisons and not to be handled by the inexpert. 
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The pear also shares a sawfly with the cherry, com- 
prehensively known as the pear and cherry sawfly, with 
a larva known as the slugworm. It is a pest well known 
in the South, as well as in other parts of the country, but 
the small orchard is oftener afflicted with it than the com- 
mercial plantation. The slugworm does not confine itself 
to pears and cherries, but invades apple-trees sometimes, 
as well as hawthorn and similar shrubs; and the damage 
to all is characteristic, for the attack is made on the foliage. 
The slugworm skins the leaf, and in a bad attack all the 
foliage goes: the crop fails; or next year’s growth of 
the tree is crippled. 

Plums suffer from a_ three-pronged 
attack of aphides, the plant lice of many 
guises, but the one device of damage to 
the hosts they infest. Three species occur 
on plums: the leaf-curling plum aphis ; 
the mealy plum aphis, and the hop 
damson aphis. The first two direct 
themselves to all varieties of plums and 
damsons, as well as peaches and apricots. 
The hop damson, though sometimes found 
on plums, specialises in damsons. The 
leaf-curling aphis is the most injurious, 
and its description and its work are easily 
recognised and readily confirmed by the 
curling of the leaves. In a bad attack 
the leaves are killed, new growth is 
checked, the under-sized fruit falls before 
it ripens. Both the mealy plum aphis 
and the hop damson attack foliage, but 
neither causes the leaves 
to curl. The mealy one 
can be recognised by its 
white waxy secretion on 
the under-side of the 
leaves, and appears much 
latex im the year than the 
others. The eggs of all 
three are laid in autumn 
on the twigs and at the 
base of the buds. The 
leaf-curlers hatch in 
early spring, and at once 
the young wingless 
aphides get to work. 
Succeeding generations 
of the wingless appear 
till late June or July, 
when winged forms appear, to fly away to the garden’s her- 
baceous border, there to breed and come back to the plums. 

The mealy aphis follow much the same routine, though 
they are seldom abundant before midsummer, and a 
winged migration of some of them is directed to grasses 
or reeds till a return in autumn to reinforce the stay-at- 
homes on the plums. The hop damson aphis gets its 


THE ATTACK OF THE PLUM APHIS: 


(LEFT) PLUM TWIGS 
ATTACKED BY THE APHIDES; AND (RIGHT) THE UPPER 


LEAVES HAVE BEEN CURLED BY THE 


PLUM APHIS, 


LEAF-CURLING 


name from its wingless migration towards the middle of 
May to the hopfields, where it produces the notorious hop 
blight. It comes back to the damson in autumn. 

Ladybirds, and other of the gardener’s unpaid allies, 
do something, but not much, to keep the aphides down, and 
the only real discouragement is that of the spray. The 
end of January or beginning of February is the best time. 
The Victoria plum before mid-January. 
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What’s going on? 


is playing in war-time. We’d like 
to tell you of the fine things our 
engineers are doing, because we 
have good reason to be proud of 
them. When the time comes, we 
shall not be slow to let you in on 
what’s going on. Till then, please 
forgive us our reticence— perforce, 
mum’s the word. 


Is it something new that Austins are | 
making? Well, as you might say 
. or perhaps you wouldn’t. Is 

it hush-hush? Well, some might 
call it... but why beat about the 
bush ? Our lips are sealed—that’s 
the truth of it. 

We'd like to tell you of the im- | 
portant part the Austin organisation | 


AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6 a year post free. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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WANT SIVEW ALI NES 
. & 4 One of Canada’s Largest 
Manufacturing Firms 


Invites Inquiries from 
British Companies. 


INGLIS 


can manufacture additional 
machinery, equipment, appliances 
and precision products in its large 
and modern plant in Toronto. 
Inquiries from responsible manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom 
are invited. We can assist you 
in the development, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing of pro- 
ducts that fit in with our 









A’ present we are opera- 
ting the largest small 
arms plant in the British 
Empire, a modern steel 
plate fabrication shop and 
machine shop for medium 
to medium-heavy lines. 


INGLIS PRESENT PRODUCTS INCLUDE : 
Several types of Machine Guris - Automatic Pistols - Gun Mounts - Optical Apparatus 
Precision Gauge Blocks - Torpedo Parts - Turbines - Marine Engines, and 
Machinery for the Oil, Mining, Steel, Pulp and Paper and other Basic industries. 


Your Inquiry will be Treated in Strict Confidence. 


Address Your Letter to “Personal Attention of the Secretary.’’ 
John Inglis Co., Led., care of the Ad. =rtisement Director, Illustrated London 
News, Commonwealth House, |, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.i. 
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as 17,000 
menand 
women are 
employed 
by Inglis 
at peak 
production 
periods! 
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Don’t imagine that all you'll need is a moulding 
press and some moulding powder and you'll be ready 
for all the competition. The plastic moulding business 
is probably already overcrowded by peace-time 
standards and it’s not the main way in which plastics 
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You're probably in the plastics business already and don’t know it. Don’t you 
already have to bind things together ? 
stronger, lighter or more weatherproof? Are you in paint, timber, textiles, paper, 


will develop anyway. 
Don’t you make something that could be 


or a hundred and one other trades ? 

The possibilities of BEETLE RESINS (Urea- Formaldehyde thermo-setting 
plastics) used as a binder with other material are well-nigh unlimited — 
that way lies the greatest post-war use of plastics and there’s probably 
a use for this type of plastic development right on your own doorstep. 





LONDON Wi 


STREET .- 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITEP - ONE ARGYLI 
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Famous for over | 
100 years for _—sif those men 


gee out there 









| could pause 
to speak to us, 





they would speak gum 


but not me! 


words of courage Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
s 


and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans Anti- 


| pyorrhoea Astringent and reported 
Our men ci 


completely satisfactory results. 





also recommend Forhans_ Special 


’ | Formula for the Gums Dentifrice for 
have never failed uS, | use at home. See your dentist regularly. 









nor will they fail us MOW. sinner cuns 


| . 
| | CLEANER 


We must not fail them, TEETH 



















| ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
we must support them, | 
im Gnd» ADAGES N°l4 
we must SALUTE 
bush but athorn inthe 
hand is no joke when 
cuts and scratches. They’re tough, 
yet pliable, and won’t dry hard after 
2/6 per pair fromall Iron- 
mongers and Stores, or direct 
DESIGN Rochdale 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 


A bird in the hand is 
gardening. ANDY 
THE FIGHTING FORCES Garden Gloves 
H : wetting or washing. 
Wi mor e “ These are the gloves you 
2/® post free. (State size (7 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 


~», worth two in the 
afford complete protection against 
have heard about.’ 
. | C ‘ \ 
QUALITY. AND and yet more saving! |} See 


















NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRIOTLY LIMITED 


J. MANDLEBERG & CO., LTD. 
"VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee 


GARDEN GLO 





INVASION 
cae Sundour 


vital work is in need of Ul nfada b le 


your urgent financial 
support so that our 


e * e 
Fully equipped Church Army Mobile widespread services’ may be ex- fu rts hing fabrics 


Canteens are ready to serve the panded as necessary. 


men who will liberate Europe. Please cross cheques Barclay’s a/e Church 
On every war front The Church 4yrmy, payable to the : 


Army is doing invaluable service REV. H. H. TREACHER, for post-war 


with its Mobile Canteens and General Secretary and Head, 


CHURCH ARMY 


GOOO FiGuYrt 





fiGuwerty»rne 

















Headquarters: 55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Registered under the War Charities Act 1940.) 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they ‘are necessarily available for export. 
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Sparkler. 
All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 


POSTS 
EIS : 


HYGIENIC —CONVENIENT— ECONOMICAL 


\\ vi. x Wy ; 

Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 






Enquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTO-JBROX - GLASGOW. 

























































































includ d. 
pinudirt. 3° each 
Obtainable only ‘from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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HE famous ‘* Powder-Puff” design known by millions of 

women throughout the world as the symbol of perfect face 
powder can no longer be printed because of its gay multiplicity 
of colours. But it will return like other pleasant things with 
the other luxuries that Peace will bring. 
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We have had two special packs with our “ Powder-Puff” 
design since the War began. Dealers’ stocks of these will soon 
be exhausted and we are now presenting a third Temporary 
Model, as illustrated, which, in spite of its spartan simplicity, 
clearly proclaims the fact that the powder inside retains its 
pre-war quality. 


No change whatsoever has been made in the Coty ‘Air 
Spun ” formula or processing. ‘The ingredients employed are 
of the original high standard of purity. 


BEWARE of “Air Spun” 
offered loose or in any other 
form of pack than the three 
mentioned above. They can 
only be imitations. 





Men, women and children 
of all races and creeds know 
that the experience, friend- 
ship and help of The 
geese Army are at 
I 

} 


New War Pack with plain ' 
cream background in two 
sizes 2/6 G 4/9 


_ their service. 
/), Your gifts will help them. 





GENERAL CARPENTER, 
10! QUEEN VIC~OR.A ST., 
LONDON, E.C.4, 





AIR SPUN 


THE POWDER THAT 8TAYS ON 
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Manufactured e 
entirely in / 
London, 
Engiand. . | an, 
ga. care of 
your Barling 


Pipe. When available the very 
limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 
Prices ave as follows: 

Standard S.S.  S-M L. E.1 
or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood ss. 5s-M 1 E.t 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 


Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om cach pipe 
indicate stises —Small-Small, Small-Medium 
Large and Extra Large 


Index of Sizes clearly marked on cach stem 
Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1/812) 


“Makers of the World’s Finest Pines.” 
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Essential in Peace 


BRITISH fas RAILWAYS 


GWR - LMS - LNER - SR 
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KODAK FILM 
is in the Shipyards ensuring 
faultless construction 


Detecting unseen flaws in steel construction 
work, revealing vibration stresses and _ in 
many other critical ways, ‘Kodak’ Film helps 
war time shipbuilding. The variable pitch 
principle of Rotol aircraft propellers has now 
been adapted to marine use, with the aid of 
vibration analyses recorded on ‘Kodak’ Film. 
Such vital work must come first—that’s why 


you can't always get film. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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BURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 


COMBINED 
OPERATIONS 





THE COMBINATION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
STYLE, MATERIALS, TRADITION AND SER- 
VICE, UNITE IN THE MAKING OF UNIFORMS 
FOR ALL UNITS OF THE ALLIED FORCES. 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON - S.W.1 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


BURBERRYS LTD. 














SIX BLENDS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


ae 
ws 
VIRGINIAS 
AND 
MIXTURES 


ALL OF MEDIUM 
STRENGTH 


2/7 TO 2/11 


? “You Jt FAMOUS GUARAN TEE™ 


“A few weeks ago,” runs a letter from the Middle East, 
“I was very pleased to receive via my regular tobacconist 
4 ounces of Four Square Tobacco, My parents know I’m 
not satisfied unless my pipe is filled with Four Square, 
and so they are now sending me a regular supply. I must 
say, too, that your famous guarantee holds good, for when I 
opened each tin the tobacco was perfectly fresh and in 
first-class condition if anyone should ever doubt your 
guarantee you are at liberty to show them this letter.” 


from pure tobacco— 
free from 


Four Square is still made, as ever, 


matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood; 
artificial scents and flavourings. 


FOUR SQUARE TOBAGCOS 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. - PAISLEY * SCOTLAND 


TRANSPORT THROUGH 
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JULY I, 1944. 


Agents for Australasia : Branche’ : 


Gordon and Gotch, Ltd. 


Milford Lane, London, W.C.2, and Published Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth Hous: 


Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane. Adelaide and Perth. W.A. ; 
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| STEAM OMNIBUS 1833 | 
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